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BOUGHT FROM HARPER & BROTHERS 


Ames’s Theory of Physics $1.60 Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Abridged 
Edition $1.25 


McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Hymns_.80 












Buehler’s Practical Exercisesin English .50 


Campbell’s Observational Geometry .80 
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Rolfe’s Shakespeare, 40 Vols., each, paper .36 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary 2.00 cloth 56 


Laneand Morgan’s School Latin Grammar 1.00 
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THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE | 


sets forth vividly the condition of society in France at the outbreak of the Revolution by two pictures—that of the peasant, 
and thatof the prince—the young dauphin, Louis XVII. The story is full of life and naturalness. The style is easy 
and attractive, peculiarly suited to win and hold the interested attention of young readers. This historical tale is from 
the pen of HARRIET MARTINEAU, who, a few years ago, was a very popular writer of tales for children, and other literary 
productions. It forms No. 41 of our Standard Literature Series. It is a double number of 183 pages; in paper, 20 
cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
This Standard Literature Series, for supplementary reading and literature study, is warmly commended by leading 
educators, and is widely used throughout the country. Its 41 volumes are adapted to a diversity of grades of pupils. 
: Send for descriptive circular. 
For other supplementary reading our Golden-Rod Books (four) graded from the First Reader pupils up—furnish 
choice literature for children and are most attractive and popular. 
A handbook pre-eminently useful and conveniént for the pupil’s desk, in these readings and other school work, is 

the new and attractive edition of the Clarendon Dictionary, an accurate comprehensive, compact, up-to-date Dictionary 

















of standard English. New plates, new illustrations, many new words—contains nearly 30,000 words. Price, 45 centa. 
Correspondence is invited concerning any of these books, or concerning any of our widely used pecan, Educa- 
tional Publications. Address 


...AUNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY...... 


352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 714-716 Canal Street, NEW ORLEANS. 43-47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK, 
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INTERLINEAR LITERAL 2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - ~- .25 

8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 

HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S|} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
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Tn the Study of Nature and Related Subjects. 


By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE. 
Size,71-2x5 ins. 162 pp. Binding, green cloth. Price, 7§ cents, 

This book gives, for each month of the school year, and for each week of these months, 2n out- 
line for the primary class in nature and general subjects. These outlines give a ‘General Thought ” 
for each month, for example: DECEMBER—“ Preparation for Winter Seen in the Storing up of Re- 
sources.” They give a subject for each week and outline its development; they give the Songs ard Games to be used; stories 
to be told or read to the children; materials to be used. They indicate what may be done in connection with the general thought 


in modeling, cutting, pasting, drawing. They refer the teacher to books from which she can get tongs and stories. It is a bock 
which will be found to be a very delightful help by ail primary teachers. 


: — Hallock’s Suggestions for 
Primary and Intermediate Lessons on the Human Body. 


Ai Study of Tts Structure and Needs Correlated with Nature Study. 


By Mrs. Etta B. HALLOCK, Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute 





Size, 7 1-2x5tns. Over 200 Illustrations. 194 pages. Cloth Binding. 75 cents: to teachers, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


This is not a text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers. " The only book of this character published as far as we 
know ; certainly the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, suggestions for the treatment of this important subject. 
Physiology, as generally taught, is a dry, uninteresting subject,dreaded alike by pupils and teachers. By correlating it with other 
subjects and employing the methods suggested in this book, it may be made interesting and profitable. Mrs. Hallock has done a 

eat service to the schools in the preparation of this book which will so greatly help every teacher reading it to make the teach 
ing of Physiology profitable. 


The Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope of this work: 


STRUCTURE—Chap. I. Life—The Human Body. II. The Fore-Limbs of Animals—The Arm. III. Means of Locomotion— 
The Leg. IV. The Trunk. V. The Heart and Neck. 

ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE—Chap. VI. The Skin. VII. Fhe Mouth. VIII. The Nose. IX. fhe Ear. X. The Eye. 

NEEDS OF THE Bopy—Chap. XI. Air. XII. Food. XIII. Water. XIV. Sunshine. XV. Clothing. XVI. Exercise and 
Rest. XVII. Temperance Teaching. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





i) Lstablished in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 494 Ashiand Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 





TEACHERS’ | 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIATION 





‘| Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Ad- 
‘| vancement rather than those without positions. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Ph TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANU 

4 Ashburton PL, Bos m, Mass. 878  beiaey © Ave. Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth / ah New York City, N. Y. 
est, —. Can. 730 Coope idg.. : Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 

1505 Pa hy Washoe De CO. 414 Cooper B Bidg,, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik.,Los Angeles, Cal. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager: 24 State Street, Albany N. Y. 


SUDDEHN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


~ Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 











ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





‘ When in‘New York you are cordially-invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN = Sctcck SUeus: 


J. W. 3 East 10th Stree & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


“iar Tork 
aims to give permanent form to essays, contributions to periodicals, 
and addresses which are deserving of preservation, and which, from 
their importance, will be accorded a place in the teachers’ library. Each 
number is complete in itself, is of convenient size, 74 x 5 inches, is well 
printed, and bound with a strong manila cover. 


Price, single numbers, 15 cents. One year, 4 numbers, 60 cents, 


Those thus far issued are : 


Number 1.—January, 1899- Three Studies in Education. 
By Dr. E. R. SHaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three papers included in this number are (1) The Spelling 
Question ; (2) Composition for Elementary Schools; (3) Value of the 
Motor Activities in Education. This is an exceedingly valuable number. 


Number a —April, 1899. Two English Schoolmasters : 
Richard Mulcaster and his “ Elementarie.” By Foster Watson. 
Roger Ascham, Father of School Method. By Joun GILL. 

These studies of two Englishmen who have largely influenced edu- 
cation will be found very profitable reading. 


Number 3.—July, 1899. The Educational Value of Greek 

By Ivory FRANKLIN FRISBEE. This is a very able and interesting 
discussion of the question of the study of Greek—a question that should 
interest all teachers and students. 


Number 4.—October, 1899. Educational Aspects of Manual 
TRAINING. By Dr. W. N. Hattmann. No one is better fitted to 
discuss the subject of Manual Training than Dr. Hailmann. It is a very 
live subject and should have the serious thought of every earnest teacher. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Dollegss, ools, and Fossilion, 
fa rior Professors, incipals, Assistan’ 
rs,and Governesses, for every. Depart 
aoe of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Parents. Callonor address ~ 
Mae. M. J. Youna-Fu.Ton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SQuakeE, NEw YorE. 


TEACHERS WANTED 








More Vacancies than Teach- 
a B nay d :. — of 





A Good Position is Waiting 


for you somewhere, if you only knew where. Our 
business is to find it for you. Our system for 
finding vacancies is unexcelled. We want first- 
class teachers for Common, Public, and Private 
Sone Colleges Universities, Business Colleges 
Technical Se hool Property rented 

= sold. y 7 seme ~Y my 

THE CENTRAL TEACHBRS’ AGENCY, 

Columbus, Ohio 





FroR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS Address E 
W. Ficxett, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Manager of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, — 




























and families. Advises parents about schools. 
wit. 0. PRATT, [an., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
§CHERMERHORN’S Established 1856. - - 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OLDEsT AND Best Known rn U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, e a 
ye Excelsior Series, a 
Political Maps. e 
Send for —_— of ms aon cl 
Appliances, 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
70 Firtn Avz., New Yor«. 
SCHOOL FOR SALE. 
Fully equipped and in operation Old organi- 
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Rellogg System « Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


" Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records, They will accomplish this result: 

Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 
pepil. 

3. Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
recerd to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

5. Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct 

There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: Blotter, 2oc. 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in- 
formation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
pasteeronst men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death last 

July he put, these lectures into book form 

-for the first time, The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im. 
proved. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 














Price $2.50 Net. 
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61 East Ninth St., New York. 








A Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 
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a 
come in varioussizes, grades and pri to suit eve’ 
pocket. Recognized universally _ 14 
The World’s Standard. 
Sold by jewelerseverywhere. An Elgin watch al 
_ the ware ‘*Elgin”’ engraved on the whe cee 


=>""Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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Lhawstion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





‘Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaus- » 
tion. 

Taken atter exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 




















4 i} My 
N° CAMERA is worth owning or using unless it is 
oman withagoodlens. Ourlensesarefamous, 
and have given our Cameras an enviable reputa- 
tion. The more expensive grades, containing the 
Turner Reich lenses, are perfection, In constructing 
KORONA «+ the greatest care is used and all the 
modern features are adopted—patent focussing back, 
tew Korona shutter, new Iris diaphragm, focussing 
rack and pinion, etc. 

Atten:ion is called this month to the KORN 4, 
Series 1. which is a marvel in price and finish. This 
4x» Camera is fitted with instantaneous symmetrical 
lens has time, instantaneous, and bulb exportires. Iris 
diaphragm. and polished mahogany finish. The price, 
including plate-hulder and leather carrying-case, is $25. 
We should like to send you, FREE, a cata- 
logue of ALL our Cameras, Write for it, 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL COMPANY *°9pyt**: 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning buiid- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York 
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Mental Training in the Primary School.” 
By Dr. EDWARD THORNDIKE, Teachers College. 


We all expect that our teaching will do something 
more for the pupil than merely give him knowledge and 
intellectual interests. We hope to strengthen his men- 
tal powers as well, to train, as we say, his mind and char- 
acter. But what is meant by mental training? The 
notion is extremely vague. What I have to say will be 
true only of the kind of mental training here described. 

A good teacher can get a boy to obey her. Many 
imagine that he will be more obedient in general as a re- 
sult of this training. But it is clear that the two things 
are different and need not go together. The special 
training which the teacher gives the boy may give him 
the special habit of obeying her without giving him the 
habit of general obedience. He might even be worse at 
home for being so good at school. 

Thus special training of any kind might give special 
but not general ability. A good teacher can teach a boy 
to pay attention to her, but it is another question whether 
this will make him more attentive in general. He might 
pay even less attention to his Sunday-school teacher. 

The question I wish to present is this second one, as 
to how far special training gives general ability ; how far, 
for instance, obedience in school gives general obedience; 
attention to a teacher’s words, attention to books, to the 
actions of animals, to the form of plants, etc.; reasoning 
about numbers, ability to reason about the weather, poli- 
tics, business, etc.; or accuracy in reading, acuracy in 
general. None ‘has yet settled this question. I find 
many teachers who are sure, that such general training 
is the greatest result of their work. The Herbartian 
theorists have belittled it, and emphasized the importance 
of the quantity and quality of the information itself which 
the teacher may give. It will probably be a long while 
before we can decide exactly what changes in general 
ability to observe, record, compare, infer, etc., are brought 
about by the special studies and special methods of school 
life. But some statements can safely be made which are 
rather important. 

General Ideas. 


First of all we can teach some things which are them- 
selves so general as to be fairly reckoned as parts of gen- 
eral ability. To have self-respect, to be modest, to walk 
erect, to stand pain, are, to a ae extent, general, no 
matter how gained. But the number of such habits and 

‘powers is small and probably does not include the habit 
of attention, power to concentrate the mind, to memor- 
ize, reason, compare, and record, or the habits of obedi- 
ence, accuracy, or honesty. All these probably vary with 
the sort of material used or the sort of situation in- 
volved. 

There are also some ideas or ideals which, when once 
in the mind, work tremendous changes in its general 
ability because of their supreme importance. The pupil, 
for instance, who has somehow been made to feel the 
value of accuracy, to realize that one can know exactly, 
can do things just right, can say just what you mean, has 
a vastly different general equipment from that of his 
schoolmate who does not realize this idea. The study of 
arithmetic might bring home this idea. 

- So, with self-sacrifice. The person who jrealizes that 





* See note of N. Y. Society for Child Study on page 702. 


other lives have claims, that his life should be lived not 
for himself alone has a vastly different general moral 
equipment from that of. one who has never felt it. Yet 
this idea may be born from only an hour’s reading of 
some heart-stirring book. __ 

An hour’s special training may thus work a tremen- 
dous general change. For these ideas once implanted 
may spring up in all sorts of connections and influence 
the child’s conduct in all sorts of situations. The notion 
of modern scientific method, of looking to see instead of 
making up abstract speculations about things, if once 
gained may lead a student to discard authority and rhet- 
oric and fine imaginations and conventional superstitions 
not only in physics and biology, but also in matters of 
theology, history, politics, or even cookery. 

We should, however, remember that tho such potent 
ideas may come from special training, they need not and 
often do not. Many are the pupils whose study of arith- 
metic has never led: them to think accurately in matters 
of history, grammar, geography, or anything save just 
figures. 

General Methods. 


In still another way special studies may give general 
training. The mind which has been taught to handle 
certain facts in the right way may often be able to han- 
dle in that way certain others similar to them. The abil- 
ity it has gained will not be merely to handle just the 
kind of thing it has been trained on but will spread so as 
to cover other similar things. Then the child who has 
learned to observe birds may be better for that for the 
study of butterflies tho not a bit better able perhaps to 
examine flowers or geographical phenomena or human 
nature. 

, There is still another way which is not important dur- 
ing the first four years of school life, and so will be bare- 
ly mentioned here. Certain abstract forms or schemes 
may be learned in connection with one set of data and be 
later applied almost as easily to any sort of data and so 
be of general usefulness... However, let us keep in mind 
these three ways in which special work may modify gen- 
eral habits and powers : first, some accomplishments are 
themselves general; second, particular studies may 
arouse ideas of general usefulness ; third, working with 
mer of stuff may train the mind for other but similar 
stuff. 

Importance of Worthy Material. 


Our first conclusion must be that all this may be true 
and yet not in the least warrant a teacher in claiming 
that learning to read produced general attention, that 
learning arithmetic produced accurate thinking, or that 
studying literature and history trained the general judg- 
ment. It could all be true withopt at all supporting the 
notion that whenever the mind works correctly at any- 
thing it is trained for everything. In fact this notion 
that in some mysterious way thinking out a Latin trans- 
lation makes a good general thinker; observing the 
growth of plants make a good general observer ; learn- 
ing school lessons makes a good general learner of all 
life’s lessons—seems really to be a myth which we have 
come to believe from hearing it repeated so often. : If 


‘ there is any one piece of advice which psychological sci- 


ence and common experience ought to give, it is that we 
should never count on any such mysterious. fruitage of 


‘our work, that we should never claim to have increased 
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our students’ general abilities unless we actually see evi- 
dence of such increase. We should of course hope to 
train the mind as well as to fill it, but-we should only be- 
lieve our hopes realized when we can actually show in 
our children such changes as have been described. And 
we should never use material in itself worthless for the 
sake of training, for worthy information will give train- 
ing just as efficient. 

In the first four years of school there is especially 
needed all the caution which I have just advocated, for 
the child is then generally unable to realize any of the 
valuable ideas spoken of and the reading, writing, and 
arithmetic which will probably for ten years, at least con- 
tinue to be the main stuff taught in these years are very 
narrow sorts of material, so that training in them hardly 
spreads at all to the giving of ability in other studies. 


Development of Concentrative Power. 


However important as it is we should cease to have 
confidence in the common notions about mental training, 
it is equally important that we should make use of all 
legitimate means to cause as much improvement in 
the child’s general habits and powers as wecan. And 
my chief intention is not so much to warn of the useless- 
ness of much so-called disciplinary work as to show one 
way in which the mind may to a certain extent be trained 
without any injury to the quality of the material used or 
to the child’s interest in it. 

Readers familiar with Miss Aiken’s book on Memory 
Training will notice to a certain extent she there describes 
this same way. But as she grossly misuses it and fails to 
realize its limitations, I have thought it wise to give this 


separate account. 
A Few Precepts. 


Undoubtedly the general power most important for 
school life from six to ten is the power of attention or 
concentration. If we can, without injuring the quality or 
lessening the quantity of knowledge or interest in knowl- 
edge given, strengthen this power in our pupils we shall 
be doing them a great service. Something like this can, 
I think, be done in the following way : 


I. Have the pupil learn whatever he is to learn as quickly as 
possible. 

II. Have him learn what has to be learned by mere memory, 
not by repetition, but by recalling it. 

III. Let your teaching be, not an examination of your pupils 
to find what they know, but a direction of their study. Do not 
—_ them know their lessons, but rather make them study 
them. 

IV. Let concentration have in school as in life its natural re- 
ward, a decrease of the length of time of study. 


These somewhat abstract precepts may well be ex- 
plained and exemplified. 


Attention to Words, Figures, and Forms. 


Suppose there is a word or sentence or example on the 
board to be copied. Instead of leaving it there an indefi- 
nite time and merely telling the child to be quick, we 
would use a revolving blackboard, would say to the class, 
“ There’s something on the other side of this blackboard 
that I want you all to write on your papers. I am going 
to let you look at it just three seconds and then you are 
to write what you see. You'll have tolook hard. Ready ! 
Look!” and then expose the writing for the given 
time. After they had written what they remembered 
from their brief look, they should of course have a 
chance to correct each other’s work or their own. 

In a similar manner you may stimulate the attention to 
examples in arithmetic, the spelling of words, reading of 
sentences, etc. You will be able gradually to lengthen 
the task and the time. You may succeed in teaching 
your pupils to attend to their busy work in the same vig- 
orous way. 

Four boys on whom I tried this method with number 
work spontaneously adopted it ds an improved way of 
learning their spelling lessons. The particular way just 
described is, of course, only one of many possible ones to 
induce the child to think or look or listen hard for a very 
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shorttime. The mental training resulting is that the 
child gets power to attend for longer times, has a chance 
te see that concentration pays, and to build up an ideal 
of mental work. 

It is needless to add that this work must be done by 
the teacher in a cheerful, enthusiastic spirit, must not 
be called a “lesson” or treated as a task or hardship. It 
should be represented, as it is, as a most desirable and 
suitable thing to be done. Children do like it if it is 
properly administered. 

It seems very probable that this special training and at- 
tention to words, figures, forms, etc.,does give general abil- 
ity to attend to things of the same sort even in quite differ- 
ent situations. It seems probable, e. g., that it strengthens 
verbal memory for prose, poetry, vocabularies, lists, etc.; 
it may improve discrimination and comparison in matters 
of words, etc. It probably does not strengthen atten- 
tion in general, would not, e. g., make the children better 
chess-players, or better machinists. Even soit is well 
worth while. 

Exercises in Recalling. 

We can much increase the effectiveness of this train- 
ing if we combine with it the method of memorizing by 
recall. Many, perhaps most, children during the first 
four years of school life learn whatever they do learn by 
mere repetition, by hearing it over and over again, by see- 
ing, reading, writing it over and over again. This isa 
most expensive and unintelligent way. The way to re- 
member is by recalling as far as possible from within, not 
by receiving over and over again from without. A child 
should be taught, for instance, not to read repeatedly his 
pages in the geography book, but to read them, to then 
try to answer a lot of questions based on them, looking 
up again those matters which he cannot recall until final- 
ly he knows that he can at will recall the gist of those 
pages. 

Now this method of recall from the simplest to the 
most complex matters can be best taught in close connec- 
tion with the teaching of concentration for from short to 
longer periods of time. Everything attended to should 
be recalled and success in recalling will be the proof and 
measure of success in concentration. And by this alli- 
ance we shall gain the help of the child’s interest in ac- 
complishment, in consciously being a power. 


Learning How to Study. 


Obviously this attempt to teach the child to work and 
how to work involves the change in the teacher’s attitude | 
which our third precept describes. The old method of 
a study period wherein the pupil was left to his own de- 
vices and a recitation period wherein he showed off his 
knowledge or ignorance, must give way to a single sort 
of exercise in which the teacher-helps the pupils to study 
and directs their efforts, while the children are all con- 
stantly “reciting” to themselves, to each other, and to 
the teachers. The aim will no longer be for the children 
to convince the teacher that they know certain things but 
rather to convince themselves that they do. Fortunately 
this style of work is already prevalent in good schools, 
apart from our special method of teaching attentiveness. 


Shortened Work Periods. 


Finally I must earnestly urge that in so far as any 
child or class does concentrate effort on school work, the 
natural consequence, shortened work-periods, follow. 

No one concentrates his mind on work for the mere 
sake of concentration and no one should do so. We at- 
tend to our work so as to get it done. If we make those 
who do attend and those who do not, suffer equally the 
tedium and restraint of school life, we may be sure that 
a healthy, mental inertia will teach inattention in spite 
of us. It is the business of a teacher to know what 
amount of achievement a pupil or class is properly capable 
of, to show that pupil or class how best to do it, and to 
free that pupil or class from work when that amount is 
achieved, and not till then. Toa large extent this will 
be, under present conditions, impracticable. 

However, every teacher should arrange to have home 
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work be, not a uniform requirement, but the result of a 
lack of concentration. Every teacher should have books, 
pictures, etc., with which a pupil who has completed his 
work by superior diligence may amuse himself. This will 
be at least a poor substitute for the proper reward, free- 
dom to do what he pleases. And I am inclined to think 
that in the first four grades, where little home work is or 
should be done, an elastic session, involving, for instance, 
dismissal after four hours, for those deserving it, would 
be worth the trouble it would cause. 
A Few Cautions. 


This is all I have to say about training children to con- 
centrate their minds ; but two explanations are in order. 
First it is obvious that the training thru attention for 
brief lengths of time to words, figures, etc., put on the 
board or spoken goes well only with definite matter to be 
learned and is not of help in subjects where taste, judg- 
ment, comparison, etc., are in question. And in the best 


part of an education, in the best part of teaching, such - 


work will count little. But no matter how far we go in 
having pupils think rather than learn, there will always 
be a tremendous amount of definite matter to be merely 
learned. We have to have data to think with ; we have to 
make permanent our conclusions after we have thought 
them out ; we have to master reading, writing, computa- 
tion, names, and lists as tools to real knowledge and there 
will always be a sphere for our sort of mental training. 

In the second place I have not tried to give detailed in- 
structicns as to how to use the blackboard, voice, charts, 
pictures, etc., in getting the pupils toattend for short but 
ever increasing intervals of time, nor to go thru school 
studies picking out material suitable to be used in this 
way, nor to tell you how much of such work to give. I 
have not done so because anyone who is intelligent enough 
to use the method at all, is intelligent enough to work out 
these details in his or her own school. If one cannot see 
thru the aim and means well enough to use them without 
further instructions, he is hardly fit to use them profit- 
ably in any case. 

ag 


Special Studies of the Physical Side.* 


By LUELLA A, PALMER. 


The school-room door opens and in stream thirty little 
five-year-olds for their first day of school. The list of 
names includes the usual Katies and Johnnies, Tommys 
and Marys. How shall the teacher begin to understand 
the individuality connected with each name? Perhaps 
at first the class resolves itself into two groups, the 
normally active and the abnormally active. Much later 
- comes a third division, the abnormally inactive. In the 
beginning this group is overlooked because of the demands 
which the others make upon the teacher’s attention. 

Gradually the groups separate into individuals as in- 
quiry is made into the life of each child, or the character 
and environment isshown thru action. And whata blessing 
the normal children are! There was G., medium height, 
plump, well developed head ; active in games, eager, per- 
severing, always interested, strong-willed but reasonable. 
He came from a home where health of body, mind, and 
soul are all considered. He stands for the normally 
active class. ‘ 

In the abnormally active division the first one to be 
singled out was E., a boy with head modeled after a 
prize fighter’s and eyes slightly crossed. He was rough, 
dirty, and tormenting. The attitude he much preferred 
was lying across a chair with head down and feet in the 
air. It did not take many days to determine that an 
oculist might be able to remedy some of his defects. 
The consent of the mother was gained and E. became the 
proud possessor of a pair of spectacles. From that time 
— was gradual improvement in both conduct and 
work. 

J. was a tall, slender boy, who started at the slightest 
sound and worked with nervous energy, yet was never 


*See nete of New York Society for Child Study on page 702. 
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seemingly fatigued. The quality of his work would be 
almost as good at the end as at the beginning of a lesson, 
altho he was restless every minute. . To ascertain if 
there were a remediable cause of nervousness, a call was 
made upon his'mother. The wiry little woman had five 
neat looking children, did all the house work, made most 
of the clothes, and took in washing to help the rainy day 
fund. Both the energy and nervousness of the child 
were here, and later when I saw the father found him of 
the same type. All the family were poor sleepers. The 
children retired at about ten and were up at five. 

L. was a peculiar child with pinched features and dull 
pathetic eyes. For several weeks she would be listless, 
never joining in games or song. Suddenly would come 
a streak of pure maliciousness, ews fora whole day. 
She would bite, scratch, throw down others’ playthings, 
do anything to torment her neighbors. I reasoned, 
coaxed, and finally punished her, but with no effect. Con- 
versation with the mother threw no light upon the cause 
of these outbreaks. I was unwilling to let the matter 
pass without consulting a physician. A half hour of 
professional questioning disclosed the fact that the 
child had not been perfectly formed at birth, and was 
suffering from a nervous disease which in womanhood 
would develop into the worst form of insanity unless an 
operation were performed. The mother had not sup- 
posed that the physical condition had any effect upon the 
mental or moral state. ; 

Among the inactive children was B.—a large boy with 
flabby skin and heavy eyes. His interest was hard to 
arouse and the slightest difficulty brought a copious flow 

‘of tears. When a call was made upon the mother to 

persuade her that the child was anemic and needed 
medical attention, she said, “B, has never been very 
well but I think he will outgrow his weakness.” . 

R. was a large, heavy, dull-eyed girl, with the open 
mouth and peculiar pinched nose which so often accom- 
pany diseases of the throat. She was stupid at both 
work and play. The mother realized that this was so, 
yet it was a long time before she could be prevailed upon 
to have medical advice. The child has since been treated 
successfully and shows marked improvement. 

During the term a boy was sent to the kindergarten 
from a higher grade where he had been making no 
progress. He was well developed, bright-eyed, quiet and 
seemingly attentive yet he was not able to accomplish 
any work given by dictation. A little game with a 
watch one afternoon after the other children had gone 
showed that he was hard of hearing. In this case the 
parents knew of the trouble but did not suppose it neces- 
sary to inform the teacher. i 

E. was a girl undersized but rather sturdy looking. 
She was normal, except that as the day advanced her 
fatigue would become excessive. Upon questioning I 
found that her father had been out of work for a time, 
and she had nothing to eat at noon and sometimes only a 
slice of bread for breakfast. A glass of milk and a few 
crackers for luncheon improved the afternoon work 
considerably. 

H. was a bright boy who did excellent work, but he 
was extremely timid and distrustful of self. Uncon- 
sciously I increased this by endeavoring to have him 
take part in the color lessons. It was several weeks be- 
fore I discovered that he was color-blind with regard to 
green, blue, and violet. 

The above are several studies from one kindergarten, 
chosen because they show how thoroly the body must be 
considered when we attempt to develop the brain. 


we 


One thing seems to be settled and thatis that the,pupil 
is not to be examined in Nature Study. Some one in 
France proposed that inspectors should go from house to 
house to see if the mothers were bringing up their chil- 
dren rightly. Kindergarten results are not yet probed by 
an examination. Possibly some other things will es- 


cape. 
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Child Study and Mothers’ Clubs.* 


By MIRIAM E. WHEELER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


After considerable difficulty and voluminous correspon- 
dence, the fact has been made clear that there are at 
least forty mothers’ clubs in New York state. Of these 
fifteen only have as yet been, according to report, emin- 
ently successful. The number of those that have died is 
large, as compared with the proportion that have lived. 
In almost every case the difficulty has been that the or- 
ganizer did not know just what to do to get the mothers 
interested. A few suggestions then in regard to 
practical methods may be of some assistance to teachers 
_ and others who have started or who contemplate organiz- 
ing such a club. 

On the character, magnetism, and skill of the leader 
depends to a large extent the success of the mothers’ 
club. Anyone desiring to start such a club should first 
make ready. He should read what others have done and 
everything he can find bearing on the.matter ; he should 
plan, ask questions and write to successful club organi- 
zers. He must study his club members, their homes, 
their lines of thought, their wishes and their needs. A 
topic suitable for presentation to the mothers who live in 
the tenement district will differ materially from one for 
the mothers whose homes are all that culture and educa- 
tion can suggest. The leader should also have a knowl- 
edge of the resources at hand, what may be found in his 
own library, in the library of his fellow-members and that 
of the city. In this way programs may be easily adjusted 
by assigning to each memberaa topic concerning which she 
has some knowledge or about which she is able to obtain 
the needed information. The leader should also find out 
what men and women would be of use to his club as speak- 
ers or lecturers. A talk from a physician, dentist or 
nurse, is a benefit to the audience and will contribute 
much toward making the club a success. 

Meetings. 

So called informal meetings require an extra amount 
of preparation on the part of the leader. The tact which 
keeps the “ball rolling” and yet prevents the conversa- 
tion from becoming trivial is the great blessing of the 
leader of informal meetings. In such meetings one should, 
however, be ready with suggestions, a good paper, a new 
thought and such a knowledge of the various members 
that he can call on just, the right one to discuss the sub- 
ject under consideration. Informal meetings are apt to 
result in the falling off of attendance unless the leader is 
thoroly alive. 

The meetjngs which are formally planned and conducted 
should not be allowed to grow stiff or stupid. “Some por- 
tion of the time in the small club should be given over to 
the individual members or in the larger clubs to a general 
question box. 

Appropriate Topics. 

The following list is compiled from many sources. A 
large number of the subjects having been suggested by 
leaders of mothers’ clubs. The lines of work are intended 
to be merely suggestive. 


Ethics of Home and Motherhood. 
- Parental Responsibility. 

Evils of Parties. 

Theatre going. 

Bad Effects of Too Many Toys. 

Doubtful Companions. 

Parental Neglect. 

Failure to Forestall Evil Communications by Plain Truths 
Judiciously Explained. 

Social Purity. 

Development of the Religious Idea. Causes of Untruthfulness 
such as, fear, desire to gain certain end, desire to injure others, 
the outcome of a vivid imagination, to cover wrong doing. 

Fatigue. 

Imagination. 

Temperament, including relations between temperament and 
government, between temperament and environment, between 
temperament and food supply. 

Fears. Imitations. Aimless Activities. 

Interest. 

. Value of Association of Ideas. 

Activities of Childhood. 

' Stories and Their Effects. ‘ 

Child Government. 

Language. 


* See note of New York Society for Child Study on page 702. 
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The Origin of Life and What to Teach a Child on This Subject, 

The Babe. 

The Child at Home. 

The Firs: Year of School Life. 

From Ten to Fifteen. 

Young Manhood and Young Womanhood. 

The Christmas Spirit. 

School Life—defects, examinations, ‘ventilation, need of co- 
operation between parent and teacher, study. aoe 

Books and Pictures.—This topic may be sub-divided into books 
suitable for certain years of the child’s life or into the classifica- 
tion of the books according to the style of book, as, religious read- 
ing for the first seven years, travels for boys of twelve years, etc, 

Disobedience—Causes and Punishments. 

The Best Use of Money. 

Buying Goodies. 

The Use of Pennies. 

The Habit of Saving. 

Tobacco—its use, its results. 

Liquor—use and results. 

Questions of Discipline—Threats, Nagging, Over-Severity and 
Over-I[ndulgence, Irresolution and Indifference, Punishments— 
Right and Wrong. 

ffects of Nature Study. 

Pre-natal Influences, 

Clothing. 

Games, Studied as to Physical and Mental Values. 

The Body—Parts and Their Uses, Care Required. 

Children’s Diseases. Helpful talks by doctors or nurses upon 
simple diseases are most beneficial. 

Food—Its constituents, as to bone, muscle, and blood-making 
ability. Its astringent and laxative properties ; heat values. 

Diet for the Sick. 

Care of Child under Two Years of Age. - 

Periods of Growth. 

Arrested Development. - 

Development of the Senses. 


Interesting Books. 

The following list of books is copied from a paper pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. Merrell, of the Syracuse Mothers’ club. 
The books are loaned by the University of the State of 
New York, being sent from Albany. They remain in the 
possession of the club for six months and will then be re- 
placed by another set from, Albany. 

Physiologuwal.—Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. (Ellen 
Richards); Education of Central Nervous System, (Hallock) ; 
Food and Feeding, (Thompson) ; Growth of the Brain, (Donald- 
son); Hygiene of the Nursery, (Starr) ; Health in the Home, 

Miss Lindsley) ; Wear and Tear, (Weir Mitchell) ; Technique of 
est, (Anna C. Brackett). 

Psychology. —The Child Lite, (Mary E. Burt); Habit in Educa- 
tion, (Radestock) ; In the Child World, Seager Peulsson) ; Intel- 
lectual and Moral Development of a Child, (Compayre) ; Mental 
Development of a Child, (Preyer); Power thru Repose, (Anna 
Payson Call) ; Primer of sychology, (Tichner) ; Psychology of 
Childhood, (Tracy) ; Shorter Handbook of Psychology, (Sully) ; 
Notes on the Development of a Child, (Shinn) ; School of Infancy, 
(Comenius). 

Ethical.—As a Matter of Course, (Anna Payson Call) ; Beckon- 
ings from Little Hands, (Dubois) ; Children of the Future, (Anna 
A. Smith) ; Children’s Rights, (Kate Douglas Wiggin) ; General 
Measures in the Training of the Young, (Abbott) ; Heredity, 
(Helen Gardner) ; Moral Education of Children, (Felix Adler). 

a ye pg of Froebel, Book of Golden Deeds, 
(Yonge) ; Greek Heroes, (Kingsley) ; Life and Letters of Louisa 
M, Alcott. (Mrs. Ednah Cheney). 

Art.—Child’s Stories from the Masters, (Menefee). 

Pedagogy.—Child and Child Nature, (Von Bulow) ; Growth and 
Development of the Mental Faculties, (Dr Francis Warren) ; 
Leonard and Gertrude, (Pestalozzi). 

Educational.—Childhood of the World, (Clodd) ; Childhood of 
Religion, (Clodd) ; Education of Man, (Froebel) ; Emile, (Rous- 
seau) ; Essay onfEducation, (Spencer) ; Educational Reformers, 
(Quick) ; Mr. Alcott’s School, (Peabody) ; Home Occupation for 
Little Ones, (Katharine Beebe) ; Kindergarten Stories, (Wiltse) ; 
Literary Landmarks, (Mary E. Burt) ; Lectures to Kindergart- 
ners,(Peabody) ; Children from Original Observation, (Warner) ; 
Study of Child Nature, (Mrs. F. Harrison) ; Symbolic Education, 
(Susan E. Blow); Study ef Primitive Man, (Clodd); Study of 
Children and Their School Training, (Dr. Francis Warren). 

Fiction.—A Dog of Flanders, (Ouida) ; Fairy Tales, (Grimm); 
Little Men, (Louisa M. Alcott); Story Hour, (Mrs Wiggin ); 
Story of a Short Life, (Mrs, Ewing); Jackanapes, (Mrs Ewing) ; 
Timothy’s Quest. (Mrs Wiggin); Fairy Land of Science, ( Ara- 
bella Buckley » ; Little Nature Studies, (John Burroughs) ; Plants 
and Their Children, (Mrs. Dana) ; Song of Life, (Margaret Mor- 
ley) ; Stories Mother Nature Told her Children, (Jane Andrews). 


SH 
Educating Young Children. 

A scheme for educating the young arranged by Dr. 
Daniel Clark is given in the Phrenological Magazine for 
November. The writer says that education should be 
conducted somewhat as follows : 

Ps No teaching beyond object lessons up to six years 
of age. . 

2. Object lessons with reading and writing up to nine 
years of age. 

8. Reading, writing, arithmetic in its four primary di- 
visions, and geography up to twelve years of age. 

4, The preceding, with history and primary arithmetic 
and grammar up to fifteen years. 
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5. From this age such studies as will assist the girl in 
feminine duties, and the boy to some definite employment 
or profession. 

6. No studies in the evening until after fifteen years 
of age. 

7. Three hours daily of school time up to nine years 
of age, four hours to twelve, and six hours until fifteen 
years of age. 

8. After fifteen years of age studies to be intermingled 
with congenial and useful mechanical work. This to 
apply to both sexes. 

a ae 
The Last of the Mohicans. 
A Plan For Its Study. 
By C. A. Wooparp, New York. 


The Last of the Mohicans” is perhaps the most popular 
of the books written by James Fenimore Cooper and is 
the second of the series of five novels known as the “Leath- 
er Stocking Tales.” These stories were written in the 

-following order : “The Pioneers,” “The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” “The Prairie,” “The Pathfinder,” and “The 
Deerslayer.” 

‘QJames Fenimore Cooper was born at Burlington, N. J., 
September 15, 1789, and was the eleventh of twelve 
children. When he was thirteen months old his parents 


























moved to Cooperstown, N. Y., which is situated at the 
southern end of Otsego lake, and there in the midst of 
wild and picturesqte surroundings the author’s early life 
was spent. The influence of these environments is man- 
ifest in many of his works. His first book, a novel of high 
life in England, was published in 1820, and tho the work 
was a failure it came so near being a success that Cooper 
was encouraged to repeat the attempt. In 1825 he 
wrote “The Pioneers” which at once established his 
reputation as an author. One year later he produced 
“The Last of the Mohicans.” The plan of this story is 
laid in one of the most interesting sections of New York 
state ; interesting for the reason that it is famous for 
for the beauty and grandeur of its scenery, and from the 
fact that in that vicinity were enacted some of the 
most tragic scenes in the history of this country. 
Plan for Study. 

(1) Take up the author’s life. Before reading the 
book the student should know how the story came 
to be written and in what manner the author's life affected 
the character of his literary productions. 

(2) The pupils should be required to read the book. 

(3) An entire recitation period should be devoted to a 
general discussion of the story. 

(Study the geography of the scene of the plot. This 
can be done to good advantage from a map drawn on the 

- blackboard. 

(5) Review the history leading up to the events narrated 
in the plot. 

(6) Require pupils to write a summary of the story, 
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limited to 500 words. ; 

(7) Ask the pupils what part of the story interested 
them most. I have found that the majority of the pu- 
pils will select the cave scene. The cave described in “ The 
Last of the Mohicans” is real and is at the present time an 





Cave at Glens Falls.—Described in ‘The Last of the Mohicans,” 


object of great interest to tourists in northern New York. 
At the back of the picture is shown the opening thru which 
the party entered the cave. Cooper describes the cave 
thus : 

“ A spectral-looking figure stalked from out the darkness be- 
hind the scout, and seizing a blazing brand, held it towards the 
further extremity of their place of retreat. Alice uttered a 
faint shriek and even Cora rose to her feet, as, this appalling 
object moved into the light ; but a single word from Heyward 
calmed them, with the assurance it was only their attendant, 
Chingachgook, who, lifting another blanket, discovered that the 
cavern had two outlets.” 

The rock in the foreground is at the bottom of the ra- 
vine mentioned by Cooper. Back of this isa smaller cave 
which also has two outlets. 

“Cries were heard in the startling vicinity of the chasm 
between the two caves, which mingled with the hoarser yells 
that arose out of the abyss of the deep ravine.” 

(8) Select the dramatic situations. 

(9) Write a character sketch of Cooper’s Hawkeye. 

(10) Explain in what respects the name David Gamut, 
i suggestive of the character of the individual who bore 

i David—The Sweet Singer of Israel. Gamut—A 
ae for musical scale.) Why did Cooper introduce this 
character ? 

(11) Why had Heyward decided not to follow the com- 
pany of soldiers ? Why did Alice distrust the Indian 
guide ? What were her arguments in favor of journey- 
ing with the soldiers? Why did Cora not distrust the 
Indian? Make a comparison of Alice and Cora as shown 
by the result of the argument. Which is the stronger 
character? Is this difference consistently carried out 
in the remaining chapters ? 

(12) Mention two incidents in which Cooper took advan- 
tage of the superstitious characteristie of Indians to ad- 
vance the plot of the story. 

Other questions will suggest themselves to the teacher. 
After going over the work in this manner it will be a 
good plan to take the book up by chapters and select 
topics for compositions. 

List of Topics. 

(1) The Departure from Fort Edward. 

(2) The Journey from Fort Edward to the Cave. 

(3), How the Night was Spent in the Cave. 

(4) The Battle. 

(5) The Capture and Rescue 

(6) How the Party Entered Fort William Henry. 

(7) A Description of the Scene After the Surrender 
of the Fort. 

(8) The Recapture of Cora and Alice. 

(9) The.rescue of Alice from the. Indian Village. 

(10) The Battle between the Delawares and Hurons. 
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Notes of New Books on Teaching. 


By Prof. CHARLES HUBBARD JupD, New York University. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching, by Charles C. Boyer, 
Ph.D. This book undertakes the ambitious task of de- 
veloping a general system of educational principles, and 
of working out in detail the applications of these princi- 
ples in each of the particular branches of school instruc- 
tion. The best and most helpful parts of the book are to 
be found in the discussions of particular methods. Here 
the author shows a wide acquaintance with methods and 
careful judgment in his critical treatments. But the 
more general task of establishing the art of teaching on 
the foundations of science has proved in this case, as it 
has so often proved before, too difficult a problem for 
complete solution. Indeed, the lack of any completely 
developed science upon which to establish the art of edu- 
cation is obvious from the earlier chapters of the book in 
which the author presents a system of psychology which 
certainly could not gain general acceptance. But even 
here, the effort is turned in the right direction; for if 
the science of education is ever to be developed it must 
be thru the working over of the general principles of 
mental life, and thru the adaptation of these principles to 
the needs of the school-room. Dr. Boyer is right in his 
assertion that practices derived from tradition and pre- 
scription lead to mechanical rather than intellegent teach- 
ing, and he has enforced his view by making the attempt 
to get away from tradition and prescribed methods. The 
book is one which may be safely recommended to teach- 
ers. Part third particularly, will give the reader an in- 
sight into the tendencies of modern education, and the 
spirit of the whole work is such that even if he can not 
accept all that is given him, the reader can at least find 
in it many suggestions for his own thought and many 
hints to guide him in constructing his own general system 
of educational principles. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 
399 pp. $1.50.) 

Exercises in Mind Training, by Catharine Aiken. The 
appearance of this book which is full of practical exer- 
cises designed for class-room use recalls attention to the 
general method of training for which the author has con- 
tended in her larger work “Methods of Mind-Training.” 
The children are allowed to see some object or figure or 
letter for a brief interval and are then called upon to re- 
produce what they have seen. The method has com- 
mended itself to all who have made use of it or have seen 
it in operation. The teachers who have never seen the 
results of such exercises will be surprised to find how 
much can be accomplished with a relatively small expendi- 
ture of time and effort. And now Miss Aiken has made 
it still easier for the teacher by giving in detail the exer- 
cises which she makes use of in her own class. The 
original method is a distinct contribution to educational 
method, the present book makes it possible for any teacher 
easily to introduce it into her school. Those who are al- 
ready following Miss Aiken’s suggestions: will welcome 
this new fund of practical exercises. Those who have 
not yet taken up the line of work will find this a favorable 
opportunity to add materially to the breadth and efficiency 
of their training of the children. (Harper & Brothers.) 

SP 


Chauncey Depew on Washington: 


Washington’s career demonstrates the value of char- 
acter. In the clear view of acentury’s retrospect we now 
see that the death of Washington at any time between 
1776 and 1797 would have changed the destiny if not 
destroyed the development of this nation. 

When the constitution was perfected, a new and novel 
form of government was presented to a wondering and 
skeptical world. No king, no aristocracy, no classes, no 
state church. 

Washington favoring the adoption of the constitution 
carried eleven states for its ratification, and the election 


of Washington as first president of the United States - 


brought in the other two. 
Washington knew neither envy nor jealousy. He sum- 
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moned to his cabinet the ablest and most distinguished men 

To build a nation out of chaos and to hold up and hold 
together the young Republic until stable foundations 
could be laid under it was the gigantic task of Washing. 
ton. The waves of party passions surged against him, 
intrigues and conspiracies were formed to undermine him, 
Often discouraged, but never disheartened; often ag- 
grieved, but never angry, calmly, patiently, and heroically 
he united liberty with law and liberty with union. He 
created public credit, found sources of revenue, promoted 
progress and energized development, and brought the new 
machinery of administration and its many departments 
into harmonious working, until by his genius and firmness 
the young republic grew to be a nation that inspired loyalty 
at home and commanded respect abroad. 

Eight years after accepting the presidency he re- 
turned to Mount Vernon. His work was completed. He 
had given national life to the stately sentences on the 
parchment containing the constitution. Elastic and in- 
destructible institutions, principles, and policies were 
working harmoniously and smoothly for liberty and 
union, and national growth and grandeur. The pace had 
been so set for the perpetuity of the American Republic 
that neither party passions, nor sectional discord, nor 
civil war could destroy it or impair its glorious opportun- 
ities for its citizens and its inspiring example for peoples 
or other lands struggling for their rights. 

After forty-nine years devoted to the public service, 
Washington was permitted by his grateful but reluctant 
countrymen to retire to the private station he so much 
coveted and his beloved Mount Vernon. In a century 
distinguished for brutal tyranny, reckless ambition, de- 
structive party spirit and popular frenzy, the life and ca- 
reer of Washington first astonished and then won the ad- 
miration and reverence of the world. His home on the 
Potomac beeame a Mecca, and pilgrims of royal birth, of 
great achievement, of passionate zeal to meet the fore- 
most man and most exalted character of the ages came 
to pay him homage and to be received with cordial and 
gracious hospitality. 

From thence one hundred years ago to-day his spirit 
ascended to heaven, leaving his people in tears and his 
country draped in morning. 

If the brightest intelligence, most hopeful sprit and 
most brilliant imagination standing by the bier of Wash- 
ington had predicted the results for a century of the ex- 
periment of government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, his prophesies would have been com- 
monplace compared with the marvelous blessings which 
are the glorious heritage of Americans. 

Washington advised free, popular education, by which 
law and liberty should rest upon intelligence, and the 
most complete and benficient system of common and 
high schools embrace all our youth. 

He zealously impressed the necessity and lesson of re- 
ligion and morality. We have abolished slavery, and ex- 
tirpated polygamy, and the churches never had so strong 
a hold on the faith and understanding of the people. 

Without any alliance, without any violation of the sa- 
cred warning of Washington against European entangle- 
ments, there is an emulous and friendly rivalry in com- 
merce and a frank sympathy in many purposes and aspi- 
rations which make for the peace of the world and are the 
hope of the future for civilization and humanity under 
the guidance of English-speaking peoples. 

In the fingers of time monuments and reputations de- 
cay and crumble. Statesmen, soldiers, authors and ora- 
tors fill the stage for a period and gradually drop out of 
sight and memory. A few worthies of the eightheenth 
century live in the admiration or affection of their own 
countries. Of them all only Washington is in the thought 
and reverence of the whole world. The resistless har- 
vester in his annual rounds shoulders his scythe as he 
passes before this beneficent intelligence and pure fame, 
salutes, and marches on. We, his countrymen, after a 
century, find no flaw in his public or private life, no sen- 
tence in the many volumes of his utterances which we 
would blot out. The orators in the coming century who 
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recount the marvelous story of the great republic, and 
recall its architects and builders, will find the wisdom 
and example for the guidance and growth in the achieve- 
ments, character, and life of Washington. 


er 
A Hundred Years of the Spirit of Our Washington. 


(Read in Huntington High School, L. I., Dec. 14, 1899, in com- 
memoration of Washington’s death .) 


Time’s flight augments our hero’s name, 








E’en tho his hand be stilled Ly death, 
And cycling centuries spread his fame 
Thru every land, where Freedom’s breath 
Hath fanned a brow of servile toil, 
And bid men strive for Liberty, 
E’en tho their blood may feed the soil 
That God created to be free. 
Tho stilled his hand and hushed his tongue, 
He lives in every breeze that floats ;4 
His peans are by millions sung, 
His praises swell unnumbered throats,’ 
Till echoes come from lands afar, 
Whose hopes were born at Lexington, 
Whose reverent hands point to the star 


That gleamed when Yorktown’s fight was won. 


A century dead? Ah, no, he lives 
And moves, in triumph, thru the world ! 
His name an inspiration gives, 
And tyrants from their thrones are hurled 
By men whose patriot power came 
From grand examples he has given, 
By lighting torch from Freedom’s flame 
And battling then for home and heaven. 


The dying breath which he exhaled 
Was fraught with seeds of Liberty 
That spread where human woe prevailed, 
And welded men, by sympathy, 
Into a brotherhood so strong, 
That tyranny and terror fled, 
Feeling their impotence and wrong, 
Tho yet not fully vanquished. 
Where Liberty’s brave sons shall meet 
To counsel for their country’s weal, 
Our hero fills an honored seat, 
And holds that grand immortal seal 
Carved with our fathers’ unsheathed{swords, 
And stamps approval of that plan 
Which baffles tyranny’s fell hordes, 
And yields emancipated man. 
Where human hearts for Freedom pant, 
Where human hands for Freedom strive, 
Where tyrant power stalks grim and gaunt, 
And men, in bondage, cringing live, 
No matter what their creed or faith, 
No matter what their color be, 
The spirit of our hero saith, 
“They are entitled to be free.” 
Oh spirit of our country’s sire ! 
Strike down the arm that would destroy 
The hopes of men who now aspire 
To taste the Freedom we enjoy 
Thru sacrifices which were made, 
At Valley Forge and Brandywine, 
When with a true and trusted blade 
We battled for a cause divine. 
Our cause and theirs are just the same, 
Our God and theirs the self same be. 
Our rights and theirs have equal claim, 
Oh, give their swords supremacy ! 
And may the God of battles grant, 
As grant He did in our dire need, 
A succoring haad for every want, 
Till Truth and Justice shall succeed. 


A hundred years, tho gone, not dead, 
A hundred years of Freedom’s air, 
Has o’er the world its influence spread 
And wrought its wonders grand and fair, 
Since by Potomac’s quiet flow, 
We laid fair Freedom’s favorite son, 
And asked the world to bask, in glow 
Of our beloved Washington. 
When time shall cease to wing its flight, 
And merge into eternity, 
When men no longer baffle right 
And each to each a brother be, 
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When Liberty shall be enthroned 
And Right and Freedom fully won, 

Then—only then, shall be entombed 
The spirit of our Washington. 


Huntington, L. I., Dec. 8, 1899. 


JARED BARHITE. 
SF 


Governors and United States Senators. 


STATE 
Alabama 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


R, fo we ee ‘\ 
SR, Si 


_ GOVERNOR SENATORS 
Joseph F. Johnston, D Edmund W. Pettus, D 


John G. Brady, R 
N.O. Murphy, R 
Daniel W. Jones, D 
Henry T. Gage, R 
Chas. S. Thomas, D 
Geo. E. Lounsbury, R 
Ebe W. Tunnell, D 
William D. Bloxham, D 
Allen D, Candler, D 
Frank Steunenberg, D 
John R. Tanner, R 
James A. Mount, R 
Leslie M. Shaw, R 
W.E, Stanley, R 
William L. Taylor, R 
Murphy J. Foster, D 
Llewellyn Powers, R 
John W. Smith, D 

W. Murray Crane, R 
Hazen S. Pingree, R 
John Lind, P 

A. J. McLaurin, D 

L. V. Stephens, D 
Robert B. Smith, P 
W. A. Poynter, P 


Frank L. Rollins, R 
Foster M, Voorhees, R 


Miguel A, Otere, R 
Theodore Roosevelt, R 


D. L. Russell, R 
F. B, Fancher, R 
George W. Nash, R 


C. M, Barnes, R 
T.T. Geer, R 


William E. Stone, R 
Elisha Dyer, R 
Miles B, McSweeney D 


Benton McMillin, D 

J. D. Sayers, D 

Heber M. Wells, R 
Edward C. Smith, R 

J. Hoge Tyler, D 

J. R. Rogers, P 

George W. Atkinson, R 
Edward Scofield, R 

De Forest Riehards, R 


I, Independent. 


John T. Morgan, D 


James H. Berry, D 


‘ James K. Jones, D 


George C. Perkins, R 
Dan Burns, R (a) 
Henry M. Teller, S.R 
Edward O. Wolcott, R 
Joseph R. Hawley, R 
Orville H, Platt, R 
Richard R. Kenney,D 


Stephen R. Mallory, D 
James P Talafero, D 
AlexanderS. Clay, D 
Augustus O. Bacon, D 
Henry Heitfeld, P 
George L. Shoup, R 
William E. Mason, R 
Shelby M. Cullom, R 
A.J. Beveridge, R 
Chas. W. Fairbanks, R 
William B. Allison, R 
Nae H. Gear, R 
illiam A. Harris, P 
Lucien Baker, R 
William Lindsay, D 
William J. Deboe, R 
Donelson Caffery, D 
Samuel D. McEnery D 
Eugene Hale, R 
William P. Frye, R 
Geo. L. Wellington, R 
Louis E. McComas, R 
Henry C. Lodge, R 
George F. Hoar, R 
ulius C. Burrows, R 
ames McMillan, R 
Cushmaa K. Davis, R 
Knute Nelson, R 
a. D. yt D 
WillV.A.Sullivan D(é) 
Francis M. Cockrell, D 
George C, Vest, D 
William A, Clark, D 
Thomas H. Carter, R 
M. L. Hayward, R 
yous M. Thurston, R 
m, M. Stewart, S. 
John P. Jones, S. 
Wm. E. Chandler, R 
Jacob H. Gallinger, R 
John Keen, R 
William J. Sewell, R 


Thomas C. Platt, R 
Chauncey Depew R. 
J. C. Pritchard, R 
Marion Butler, P 

P. J. McCumber, R 
H. C. Hansbrough, R 
Marcus A,Hanna, R 
Joseph B. Foraker, R 


Joseph Simon, R 
Geo. W. McBride, R 
Boies Penrose, R 
Matthew S. Quay,R(a) 
Nelson W. Aldrich, R 
G. P. Wetmore, R 
John L. McLaurin, D 
Benj. R. Tillman, D 
a H. Kyle, I 

. C. Pettigrew, S.R 
Wm. B. Bate, D 
Thomas B. Turley, D 
Horace Chilton, 
C. A. Culberson, D 
Jos. L. Rawlins, D 


Redfield Proctor, R 
onathan Ross, R (¢) 
ohn W. Daniel, D 
homas S. Martin, D 

Addison G. Foster, R 

George Turner, P 

Natban B. Scott, R 

Stephen B. Elkins, R 
os. V. Quarles, R 
ohn C. Spooner, R 

Clarence D. Clark, R 

Francis E. Warren, R 


D, Democrat. P, Populist. 
ver Republican. 


(2) Appointed by governor, to be confirmed by Congress, 
6) Appinted to fill a vacancy. 
¢) Appointed to fill vacancy till legislature elects. 
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Consider the Pupils. 


The pupils must be considered in the establishment of 
every school regulation. ‘They should at least be advised 
with, and not solely as a matterof policy. In every 
case, except that of very young pupils, the school regu- 
lations ought to be debated, and condemned or approved. 
Arbitrary teachers think this practice wrong. I re- 
member a teacher who posted up a list of rules on the 
door of the school-room, soon after his introduction into 
office. The rules being torn down at noon-time, they 
were succeeded by another set with the additional pro- 
viso, That no one should tear down the rules. 

It is not said that the pupils should legislate, tho that 
plan has also been tried with good success; but pupils 
should be consulted, advised with, and taken into the 
confidence of the teacher. It will be found excellent 
practice to have them feel that their rights are consid- 
ered. The most successful teachers have ever been 
those who at all times seek to carry the public opinion of 
the school-room with them. 

How this is to be done the tact of the teacher must 
decide. Some put matters to vote, some have a com- 
mittee of leading pupils, others depend upon their own 
address in presenting a case and influencing their pupils. 
Whatever way is selected, one impression must be left on 
the pupil’s mind—he must feel that the teacher relies on 
his co-operation and aid in performing the work. 

The best work is done when the pupils feel that the 
honor and good name of the school are due to them. An 
example will illustrate this point: A gentleman, at 
public exercises, asked the teacher to explain how the 
excellent order andscholarship had been obtained. The 
reply was that it arose from the unselfish devotion of the 
pupils to the interests of the school ; that the school was 
good because it had good boys and girls in it. What a 
proud moment for those pupils! Suppose, now, that the 
teacher had appropriated the honor for herself ? 

Let the teacher constantly remember that the material 
of a good school is in his pupils, and that he cannot 
succeed without their consent. By appropriate influences 
he may induce his pupils “to go thru fire and water” for 
him. The severity of the ordinances is not what causes 
rebellion. The most exacting teachers have no difficulty 
when they retain the influence of their pupils. But if 
pupils feel that the rule is made from pure love of 
authority, there will be trouble. 


a 
Where Will the N. E. A. Meet? 


Present indications are decidedly against Charleston, 
S. C., as the next meeting place of the N. E. A. The 
committee having the decision in hand cannot afford to 
disregard the growing opposition of those whose judg- 
ment determines in a large measure the attendance. No 
amount of oratory and advertising can give convincing 
proof of Charleston’s ability to care properly for a large 
convention in July. The plea that the South would be 
benefited may have weight with those who go anyway, 
wherever the N, E. A. mayloeate. But the thousands to 
whom personal comfort is the chief consideration will 
not easily be persuaded that a summer trip to South 
Carolina is the thing to be working for and laying up 
money for. Let Charleston try herself by entertaining 
the Department of Superintendence. Asbury Park 
would probably be the best place to choose for 1900, tho 
Montreal should also be acceptable ; Boston would attract 
thousands ; Saratoga might be considered. Let all who 
can back their preferences with solid reasons write to 
the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL or to President Corson, 
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of the N. E. A., whose home address is Columbus, 
Ohio. 
or 


Education on an Empty Stomach. 


Back in 1889 it has found that twelve per cent. of the 
children in the board schools of the city of London hab- 
itually came to school hungry. An agency was estab- 
lished, called the London Schools’ Dinner association 
which has done admirable work but has not been strong 
enough to cope with the problem of the underfed as well 
as in the opinion of many people, the municipality, would 
be able to do. Ever since July, 1898, several members of 
the London school board tried to formulate a plan by 
which the city might accomplish the work now attempted 
by private charitable agencies. They succeeded at last 
in getting a remarkable series of resolutions thru the 
board. They made the following suggestions : 


“ (I), It should be deemed to be part of the duty of any 
authority by law responsible for the compulsory attendance of 
children at school to ascertain what children, if any, come to 
school in a state unfit to get normal profit by the school work— 
whether by reason of underfeeding, physical disability, or other- 
wise—and that there should be the necessary inspection for that 
purpose, 

(II.) That where it is ascertained that children are sent to 
school “ underfed,” it should be part of the duty of the author- 
ity to see that they are provided, under proper conditions, with 
the necessary food. 

(III.) That the authority should co-operate in any existing 
or future voluntary efforts to that end. 

(IV.) That, in so far as such voluntary efforts fail to cover 
the ground, the authority should have the power and the duty 
to supplement them. 

(V.) That where dinners are provided it is desirable that they 
should be open to all children and should be paid for by tickets, 
previously obtained, which parents should pay for, unless they 
are reported by the Board's officers to be unable by misfortune 
to find the money ; but in no case should any visible distinction 
be made between paying and non-paying children. 

(VI.) That where the board’s officers report that the underfed 
condition of any child is due to the culpable neglect of a parent 
(whether by reason of drunkenness or other gross misconduct), 
the board should have the power and the duty to prosecute the 
parent for cruelty, and that, in case the offence is persisted in, 
there should be power to deal with the child under the Industrial 
Schools Acts.” 


Dr. Macnamara, the editor of the Schoolmaster is the 
leading spirit of the movement. He believes that the 
time has come when the community as a whole must 
recognize some obligation in respect to the physical con- 
dition of the children, Parents who can should see that 
their children are well fed and well shod ; and the great 
bulk of them will continue to do so. But the community 
must step in and prevent suffering. 

It certainly is a most short-sighted policy to allow the 
young to grow up ill-nourished and thereby injure, retard, 
or obstruct their development. It is grotesque to lavish 
money on the education of those who are physically and 
mentally unfit to receive it. 

But the question involves more than consideration of 
the needs of the underfed. It is doubtful whether the 
time is ripe for binding upon the municipality the respon- 
sibility thus far rightly assumed by charitable agencies. 

The London school board has referred the measure 
back to the “committee on general purposes ” or practi- 
cally tabled it by a vote of thirty-five against fourteen. 
This does not necessarily dispose of it. The discussion 
of the underlying principle will go on and the board may 
be forced by public opinion to face the problem again. 


wa 


The finances of the city of Philadelphia are in such bad 
shape that a very modest proposition to raise teachers’ 
salaries was recently voted down in the councils. Yet 
there is money enough to raise the salaries of the clerks 
of councils and of all the clerical help in the offices of the 
mayor and the recorder. The friends of education are 
wondering where; with the city onthe verge of bankruptcy, 
the money for these increases comes from. 
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Gen. Henry W. Lawton Killed. 


Millions of American hearts felt a pang when the 
news came that Gen. Henry W. Lawton had been killed 
in the Philippines. He was leading a force against San 
Mateo, a rebel post northeast of Manila, that has caused 
the Americans much annoyance all thruthe war. While 
walking along the firing line within three hundred yards 
of a sharpshooters’ trench, wearing a conspicuous white 
helmet and a light yellow raincoat, a shot struck him in 
the breast and he expired almost instantly. Several 
shots had clipped the grass nearby to which his men 
called his attention, but he laughed at their warning. 

Gen. Lawton was born at Toledo, Ohio, in 1848, and 
entered the army as a sergeant immediately after the 
firing on Fort Sumter. When his time expired in Aug- 
ust of the same year, he became a lieutenant in another 
regiment and was promoted to captain in 1862, to lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1864 and was brevetted colonel in 1865. 
After the war he entered the regular army as second 
lieutenant, and was promoted to first lieutenant in 1867. 
In 1871 he joined the cavalry arm of the service and 
while with the Fourth cavalry took part in the hardest 
Indian campaigns in Arizona and other parts in the 
Southwest. His most important achievement was the 
capture of the Apachechief, Geronimo. He then ranked 
as a captain. 

At the opening of the war with Spain Lawton was 
made a brigadier-general of volunteers, and for his ser- 
vice in taking El Caney was promoted to major-general. 
His important service in the Philippines in fighting the 
insurgents is too well known to need comment. His 
commission as brigadier-general in the regular army was 
being prepared when the news of his death was received. 


The South African War. 


A recent attempt was made by Gen. Buller to cross 
the Tugela river, when his forces met with the worst re- 
verse of the war. The Boers, who were concealed in 
force on the hills, and whose position had not been shown 
by the reconnoissance, poured upon the British such a gall- 
ing fire that they were obliged to retreat. The artillery 
horses having been shot, they were compelled to leave 
eleven guns in the hands of the Boers. 

This defeat and those in northern Cape Colony and at 
the Modder river have shown the British people the mag- 
nitude of the task they have undertaken. They are 
fighting a nation of the best marksmen in the world, 
trained to their peculiar and effective warfare in the hills. 
Besides, the Boers have had the benefit of the training of 
German and other foreign officers many of whom are 
now fighting in their ranks. 

In spite of the discouragement caused by these disas- 
ters, the British war office declares that the war will be 
vigorously prosecuted. The fighting mood of the Eng- 
lish people is stirred and there is but one cry, that more 
men and more guns must be sent to the Cape at once to 
wipe out the humiliation. Gen. Buller has been super- 
seded as commander-in-chief by Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener has been appointed chief of staff. 

A rather alarming feature of the situation is the evi- 
dence of foreign enmity. As continental Europe was 
against the United States in the war against Spain, so 
now it is against Great Britain. It looks very much as 
tho it was the cropping out of a fear of the supremacy of 
English-speaking peoples that causes these expressions. 
About the only exceptions to the press avowals of satis- 
faction at British reverses is in Hungary. 

On December 16 the Duke of Connaught presented 
the flag given by Queen Victoria to the hospital ship 
Maine. In the course of his remarks he said that this 
was the first time a ship had ever sailed under the com- 
bined flags of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. 

The offers for aid from the colonies have been re- 
Canada is willing to use her whole militia and 
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newed. 
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volunteer force to garrison Halifax, Esquimault, and all 
West Indian stations, thus releasing the 36,000 regulars 
there for service in South Africa. 


Porto Rico Wants Congress to Act. 


Affairs in Porto Rico are at a standstill awaiting the 
action of Congress relative to the government of the isl- 
and. The military government is preparing for an elabo- 
rate system of direct internal taxation to replace the 
revenue now derived from the tariff, which everybody ex- 
pects Congress will promptly remove. The taking of a 
census of the island is now in progress. 


Proposed Purchase of Danish Islands. 


It is reported that negotiations are again under way 
for the sale to the United States by Denmark of the 
West India islands—Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. 
John. The United States came near buying them at the 
close of the civil war. The people voted almost unani- 
mously in favor of annexation, but Congress failed to 
give its approval, These islands have-little more than 
one hundred square miles of area all told. Santa Cruz 
has nine-tenths of the surface and fully four-fifths of the 
population. : 


Spain Will Not Part With Ceuta. 


Senor Silvela, the Spanish premier, in answer to a 
question in the chambér of deputies, said the report of 
an alliance between Spain and Russia, based on the ces- 
sion of Ceuta, the Spanish seaport town in Morocco op- 
posite Gibraltar, was without foundation. The report that 
Russia was to secure Ceuta caused much concern in Eng- 
land because,with modern cannon, shells could be thrown 
to Gibraltar, fifteen miles away. 


Lieut. T. M. Brumby Dead. 


Lieut. Thomas M. Brumby, flag lieutenant to Admiral 
Dewey during the Manila campaign, who has been ill 
with typhoid fever for several weeks, died December 17 
in a Washington, D. C., hospital. He was born in 1855 
and graduated from the Annapolis academy in 1879. 
After serving on a number of vessels and attaining the 
grade of lieutenant he was assigned to the Asiatic squad- 
ron and chosen by Dewey to be his flag lieutenant. He 
became known as “Dewey’s right hand man.” Presi- 
dent McKinley, in one of his speeches said that while a 
Northerner first raised the flag over Santiago it was a 
Southerner, Brumby, who set the Stars and Stripes float-- 
ing over Manila. 


Gen. Wood Made Governor of Cuba. 


Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, appointed military governor 
of Cuba in place of Maj.-Gen. Brooke, sailed for Havana 
December 16. He says there will be no uprising in 
Cuba. The people are satisfied, not dissatisfied with what 
the American government has done. The only danger 
that ever existed arose from bandit bands that infested 
certain parts of the island, but they have now ceased to 
be troublesome. Gen. Wood made a denial of the sen- 
sational reports of riots while he was governor of San- 
tiago. 

His policy will be the government of Cuba by Cubans; 
the improvement of the school system ; the extension of 
facilities for communication, especially the building of 
railroads and the improvement of coastwise sea service ; 
a radical change in the judicial system, whereby prisoners 
will be assured of a fair trial ; increasing the knowledge 
of sanitation and hastening the execution of sanitary 


works, 
Will France Fight China ? 


A Franco-Chinese war is said to be threatened over 
the fixing of the boundary of French “leased” territory 
at Kuang Chou bay, on the Tonkin border. This dispute 
is of several months’ standing, the French having de- 
manded thrice the amount of territory which China is 
willing to concede under France’s original demand for 
an open port there under French control. Marshal Su, 
China’s most famous general, has been sent to Kuang 
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Chou bay, with 30,000 men with special orders from the 
empress dowager to uphold the Chinese cause—to fight 
if necessary without any further orders from Peking. 


An Eclipse of the Moon. 


What amounted to total eclipse of the moon, so faras the 
ordinary observer was concerned, occurred December 16, 
under conditions, at least at New York, that could hardly 
have been improved. A few clouds obscured the sky for 
a short time while the moon was entering the penumbra, 
but cleared away before the shadow was reached. The 
moon’s first change of phase occurred at 5 h. 32 min. 9 
sec. P.M. When at its middle 26 minutes after eight 
o'clock, the eclipse was of a magnitude amounting to .996 
of the moon’s total diameter. The shadow was completely 
withdrawn at 10 h. 6 min. 7 sec. 


Marconi’s System Outdone. 


Prof. Fessenden and his assistant, Prof. Kintner, in the 
electrical laboratory of the Western university of Penn- 
sylvania, have produced a receiver for wireless telegraphy 
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that is 2,000 times as sensitive as the so-called “ coherer” 
of the Marconi system. Marconi showed that messages 
could be sent ninety miles. As their receiver is vastly 
more sensitive they will be able to send them much far- 
ther, but just how far will have to be demonstrated by 
experiment. 


Secretary Gage’s Report. 


In his report Secretary Gage says that the present 
strength of the treasury was never before equaled; the 
amount of gold in the treasury October 31 was $379,817,- 
316. He advocates the adoption of the gold standard. 
For the fiscal year 1900 the revenues are estimated at 
$640,958,112, and the expenditures $600,958,112, leay- 
ing a surplus of $40,000,000. The commerce of the 
year has been marked by three especially notable char- 
acteristics: First, a continuation of the phenomenal 
exports of last year ; second, a moderate increase in im- 
portations, and third, the combined imports and exports 
form the largest total ever shown by a single year in the 
history of our foreign commerce. 





The New York Society-for Child Study. 


The New York Society for Child Study is now in its third 
year, having been organized in May, 1897. Its first meeting 
was held at the New York City Normal college in July of that 
year, at the time of the session of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. The specific aim of the society is to foster the 
educational welfare of childhood by aiding in the formulation 
of those principles which should be recognized in all forms of 
early training and education. From the start, the society en- 
listed the sympathies of those who had strong scientific in- 
terests. 

In the execution of its aims, the society has not attempted a 

ropaganda solely in the interests of bubbling enthusiasm ; 
but. rather, it has steadfastly insisted upon reflective sobriety 
in all attempts to understand the ways and meaning of child- 
hood, as it becomes amenable to the forms and limits of educa- 
tion. The membership of over four hundred persons, scattered 
thruout the Union, may be taken as a strong indication that 
genetic studies continue to be vital, even in the apparent pass- 
ing of the “child-study” wave of the beginning of this decade. 
Since the prosecution of any organized aim is dependent upon 
the funds available, the society has urged its interests by keep- 
ing an open door to its membership. 

The real activity of the society during the first two years 
has been confined to holding two general meetings each year, 
where all educational interests have been represented upon the 
programs, and to distributing a certain amount of literature 
among the members of the society. These performances repre- 
sent the first and the fourth of the five definite purposes of the 
society as specified in its constitution. 

The society has maintained the following public sessions for 
the presentation and discussion of genetic and educational 
material. 

At New York city in July, 1897 ; 

At Syracuse, December 30, 1897 ; 

At Rochester, July 6, 1898 ; 

At 5 geo December, 1898; _ 
At Utica, July 6, 1899. A meeting is announced to be held at 
Syracuse on December a9 or 30, 1899. 

Since the last annual meeting the society has undertaken a 
new line of public activity, which might well be considered as 
an exceptionally excellent fulfillment of the second of the five 

mentioned above ; viz., “to establish and direct local 
child study centers of parents and teachers.” 

On November 11, 1899, a two-session conference on child 
study was held at the New York City Normal college, under 
the auspices of the society, and the Alumnz Association of the 
Normal college. Seven speakers, during the afternoon and 
evening meetings presented as many different phases of mental 
development and suggested special lines of thought to the 
audiences, ‘aggregating two thousand or more teachers and 
parents. Correspondence has since revealed that this confer- 
ence was successful in awakening and directing definite genetic 
interests in the city and thruout a large territory in the ad- 
joining states. It is hoped that several conferences may be 


held in various cities in the state. For the rescue of the child 
from the faddists will be only thru those sober pronounce- 
ments which appeal to the mature reflection of parent and 
teacher alike. 





The fourth purpose of the society, namely to place a special 
literature in the hands of its members, has been accomplished, 
in a certain manner, from the first year, as may be seen from 
the following list of papers, abstracts of papers and discussions 
which have been sent out to all members of the year in which 
the publications were issued : 


1. Leaflet on Testing Sight and Hearing and Fatigue. 

2. The History and Constitution of the Society, with articles 
on ** The Relation of the Heme and the School in Child Study,” 
by Mrs. M. H. MacElroy, Oswego State Normal school; ‘‘ Child 
Study for the Practical Teacher,” by the late Dr. Louis Gal- 
breath ; ‘‘ Child Study in the High School,” by Prin. J. G. Allen, 
Rochester ; ‘‘ The Dullard,” by Dr. J. P. Haney. New York city; 
‘*Child Study by a Woman's Club,” by Mrs, E. Hastings, New 
York city ; ‘Scientific Child Study.” by Prof. E. F, Buchner, 
New York ne gheoags 

(Reprinted from the Report of the Suverintendent of Public 
Instruction, Albany, ry wel 

3. ‘' The Attitude of Teachers Toward Child Study,” by Supt. 
E. D. Shimer,” New Yorkjcity ; ‘‘ Experimental Studies in Mem- 
ory and Association,” by Dr. W. A. Dalton, New York city ; 
‘*Children'’s Views of Punishment,” Supt. H. E. Reed, Utica. 
(In Proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association, 1898). 

4. ‘‘ The Daily Program in the Light of Recent Child Study,” 
by Supt. C. L. Marsh, North Tonawanda ; ‘‘ Child Study in the 

igh School.” by Prin, B. B. Farnsworth, Lancaster ; ‘‘ Pupil 
Study in a High School, by Prin, M. T. Scudder, New Haven, 
(See THE ScHOOL JouRNAL for February 11, 1899, pp. 167-169; 
and March 11, 1899, pp. 286-288). 

5. ‘‘Child Study in the Vacation Schools,” Dr. H.S. Curtis, 
New York city ; ‘‘ Child Study on the tag omer me by Dr. H.S. 
Curtis (prepared by special request. In Aducational Foundations, 
"an X,, Nos, g and 10, May, 1899, pp. 513-521 ; June, 1899, pp, 577- 
583). 


The funds of the society have not enabled it to undertake any 
extensive publication. Since January, 1899, thru the courtesy of 
the editors and publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, the society 
has distributed most of its literature to its members. The sec- 
retary is much pleased to announce that this deep concern on 
the part of these friends, for the welfare of the society in its 
important interests, continues in the renewed offer of these 
pages as the means of official communication by the society. 

During the past summer the secretary has secured several 
papers, prepared especially for the use of the society. The 
general aim of these papers is to present a resumé of what has 
been done in specific lines of geneticinquiry to serve as a guide 
in reading the special bibliographies appended. A few papers 
have been written with a somewhat divergent purpose. With 
this issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, the secretary is enabled to 
place some of these in the hands of the members of the society. 
It is expected that others of the series will appear in the month 
of February. Besides the papers constituting this series, it is 
hoped that the society will print and distribute some, if not all, 
of the papers presented at the conference on November 11. 

The society has on hand a large number of papers 1 and 2, 
and a few numbers of 3, 4, and 5. These may be had up to the 
number for distribution, by new members of the current year 
upon payment of one extra annual due of fifty cents. Membership 
in the society is open to all persons interested in its undertaking, 
and may be secured ay Sag of fifty cents in dues annually. 
This entitles the member to the literature sent out during the 
year of membership. EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, 

Prin. A. SHIELS, Secretary-Treasurer, 

President, New York University. 
New York City. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Educational Ideals. 


Boston, Mass.—In a lecture given by Pres. William J. 
Tucker, of Dartmouth college,’before the Twentieth Centur 
Club on the “ Development of Educational Ideals’ he said: 
“Our present difficulty is not that we do not have good work- 
ing ideals but that we are not able to apply them continually 
to a sufficient number. We are confronted to-day by a vast 
amount of what might be termed arrested-development. The 
essential demand, therefore, is not new ideals, but a sufficient 
period of time for education, held sacred and inviolable in the 
monty of the community for the working out of the ideals we 

ave. 

Pres. Tucker deplored the falling off in the ambition of 
arents to educate their children at any cost as in the old New 
— days when no economy was sufficient to justify taking 

children from school. ‘The best use you can put the boys 
and girls,to is to edycate them.” Education has made the 
American people what they are to-day. 

“Education, he continues, “‘aims at two things—for the in- 
dividual to find himself and then make sure of himself. A 
well-organized mind is as much an object as acharacter. Busi- 
ness men are beginning to understand that it is far better to 
wait for a man with a thoro education than to employ the boy 
with an arrested education. The first man to-day is the man 
who has learned to find himself.” He closed by remarking 
how often those who rank lowest at school in after life become 
most brilliant. In these cases the world has done for them 
what the school should have. “At all points,” he says, “we 
should resist the American spirit of impatience.” 


Dr. Leonard Leaves. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—There 1s a general feeung of sorrow at 
Syracuse university at the loss of Dr. Albert Leonard, dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts, who, as announced in THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL a fortnight ago, leaves to take the presidency of the 
State normal college of Michigan. The feeling of regret, how- 
ever, is tempered with one of congratulation to Dr. Leonard. 
for it is realized that the new position is one in which he will 
have wider opportunity to use his scholarly attainments, his 
lofty enthusiasm in the cause of education, his rare insight and 
his ample manhood. 














The normal school at Ypsilanti, to which he is called, is the © 


largest institution of its kind in the country. It has twelve 
hundred students and a faculty of sixty teachers. 


Need of General History Course. 


The ninety-fourth general meeting of the Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation of New York was given over to an address by Prof. 
John L. Stewart, of Lehigh university, on “ History in the 
Secondary School.” ! 

Prof. Stewart said that until recently history has always been 
regarded as a mere handmaid of literature. Only of late years 
has it taken rank as an independent science. Even nowadays 
very much nonsense is perpetrated in the name of history. 
Books that cater to the Society of Colonial Dames are a good 
example; in their effort to be patriotic they cease to be truth- 
ful. The American Revolution was distinguished by excesses 
on both sides, and the expulsion of the Tories after the war 
was one of the most unfortunate things that ever happened in 
in this country. é 

The prime consideration of a secondary school teacher of 
history should be to give his pupils broad, cosmopolitan rather 
than provincial ideas. There is a distinct need in most high 
schools of a two years’ course in general history. The ten- 


dency is to give most of the time to American history and con- . 


stitutional government and then if any time is left, to study 
English history. The result is that pupils get no proper his- 
torical perspective. American and English history should be 
taught with reference to the history of Europe. 

Prof. Stewart believes that the time is at hand when good 
men from the universities will not consider it beneath their dig- 
nity to teach in mere ag schools. It is a fact that at present 
the high-stand men in the university prefer to do almost any 
kind of college or in the hope of rip mre | winning 
professorships. Too often these hopes are doomed to disap- 
pointment. In England the most brilliant scholars of the uni- 
versity are often elected to secondary school positions and their 
acceptance of such positions is not held a degredation. 


How They Do at the Antipodes. 


Educational matters outin socialistic New Zealand are ahead 
of our own. Atleast Mr. Hugh H. Lusk, of New Zealand, has 
told the Reform Club so. He finds America very backward. 

“] have not seen a great many things that are hopeful in 
America. This ey may come out all right, but they have a 
a long road to travel. It has been said that reforms gallop in 
New Zealand. They have not galloped so fast to the fore as 
in America they have during the last fifty years galloped 
to the rear. I have seen a great many depressing things here. 
It seems to me that you are denying the first principle of a 
democracy—that of giving every man an equal chance. 
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“ The theory of government in New Zealand is to give equal 
rights and chances to all men. Every child in New Zealand 
can have the very best education of which he is capable. Our 
bright pupils are not allowed tu go to work at twelve or four- 
teen for lack of encouragement. Ifa child shows aptitude, it 
is put thru college, whatever the financial ability of its parents.” 


Against the English Language. 


Here is a list of conversations trom a German teacher, the 
author of several text-books, upon the sins and misdemeanors 
of the English language. It was very amusing in teachers’ 
meeting. Even when related without its German accent, it 
may have some point. 

“Yes, it is our misfortune that we have to use the English 
language. It is the language of a conquering race and there- 
fore it will impose itself upon the world. 

“T always feel in using it that I am corrupting my vocal or- 


gans. The word sounds are so indeterminate. Nobody knows 
just what one one should say. It is a speech that knows no 
precision. 


“T have tried to teach English grammar. People complain 
of your spelling. Your grammar is worse. Its very terminol- 
ogy is distressingly provincial. Why, when all the world else 
has one set of names for grammatical things, should the Eng- 
lish have another? Why do you not call the accusative case 
by its right name? Why do your grammarians ignore your 
good, genuine dative case? Why do you not name your tenses 
in some intelligent fashion? 

“ We language teachers have to suffer for the inaptitude of 
your text-book makers. People complain that English gram- 
mar is beyond the comprehension of elementary school chil- 
dren. Of course it is. It is beyond my comprehension—as it is - 
treated in the books. It is as absurd as the English system of 
measure and weight. It goes along with twelve inches, one 
foot. Objective case, object of a preposition Zo understood! 
Nothing is understood! 

“But I tell you what will happen. All these absurdities of ter- 
minology as well as these absurdities of measurement will hurt 
the Anglo-Saxon race in its struggle for “etme © The people 
that make calculations in pounds and shillings will have to pay 
more for their bookkeepers than the people who use the metric 
system. ‘ Made in Germany ’ is already causing fright. 

“The English and Americans are a great peuple, but the 
English language—poh! ” 


The News from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The statistics prepared by the super- 
intendents department show that at the end of October last 
there were in the elementary schools of the city 6781 children 
on half time, while 1854 pupils were in double classes. In other 
words the total number of pupils not properly accommodated 
was 8,635. 


The Public Education Association has drawn up a paper ap- 

ealing to the city councils to grant the $6,000 requested by the 
Coend of education for the salaries of six assistants to the direc- 
tor of drawing. The petition states that, in comparison with 
other cities, Philadelphia gave very little attention to art in- 
struction. New York, for instance, has twenty-five assistant 
directors of drawing. 


A School for Fatherless Girls. 


For many years Mr. James M. Munyon has had in mind the 
establishment of a school for fatherless girls similar in char- 
acter to the Girard college for boys. With that endin view 
he has bought during recent years a large plot of ground 
overlooking the city, and covering nearly thirty acres. The 
school building will consist of a number of small structures 

rouped about a large central building. Various plans have 
Boss drawn by prominent architects, but none of these has as 

et been selected by the founder. The aim of the school will 
be to furnish educational facilities to poor girls of Philadelphia 
who are either orphans or fatherless. Girls who would other- 
wise be obliged to go out to service among strangers will be 
received at the school, and there be given a general English 
training until — reach a certain age, when they will be started 
along particular lines of education for which they show fitness. 
Practical training, which will make the students of immediate 
value to themselves, and the world as wage-earners, will take 
the place of theoretical instruction. 

It is Mr. Munyon’s intention to provide expert instructors in 
those branches of industry which will bring the students imme- 
diate returns when they pass out into the world. Latin, Greek, 
chemistry, and physics, will not be taught. In their stead 
courses will be given in stenography, dress-making, domestic 
economy, and other branches which will be of monetary value 
to the pupils in after years. Girls will be taken into the school 
at the age of ten, and be graduated ateighteen. Art and 
music will be taught to such as show an aptitude for them. 

The Munyon school, like Girard college, will be placed in 
charge of a board of trustees, of which the governor of the 
state will probably be the nominal head. The cost of the 
school will be $2,000,000. It will be endewed by Mr. Munvon, 
with sufficient funds to keep it self-sustaining, and it will be 
non-sectarian. 
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Columbia university is to have a summer school, the first 
session being held from July 5 to August 3, 1900. Twenty-sev- 
en courses will be given, groupedjunder the following subjects: 
botany, rhetoric and composition, geography, history, manual 
training, mathematics, philosophy, physical training, physics, 
and psychology. Six sessions will be held each week. The 
courses will be credited by the various taculties of the univer- 
sity and by Teachers college for degrees and diplomas. New 
York city will accept these diplomas as part fulfilment of the 
requirments of teachers’ licenses. The resources of the univer- 
sity will be at the students’ disposal. An interesting feature 
will be the school of practice and observation in charge of 
Prof. F. M. McMurry, of Teachers college. 


The St. Francis Xavier Case. 


Some time ago Supt. Maxwell granted licenses to several* 
graduates of the college of St. Francis Xavier before the state 
superintendent had certified that they had completed a satis- 
factory course. State Supt. Skinner ruled that the licenses 
were void. One of the St. Francis Xavier men is now teaching 
in the schools of Brooklyn. Supt. Maxwell and the board of 
education believe that he has a good right to be there. State 
Supt. Skinner, on the other hand, has protested the appoint- 
ment to Charles E. Robertson,president of the Brooklyn board, 
who in turn forwarded the protest to Controller Coler, upon 
whom tow devolves the responsibility of refusing Mr. Smith 
his salary. Apparently the dispute can be settled only by re- 
course to the law. 


The Situation in Queens. 


The Queens county teachers have got their salaries for Oc- 
tober. It turned out that Queens had an unexpected balance 
of $53,000 upon which the comptroller drew, after he had been 
flooded with writs of mandamus. 

The November and December salaries cannot be paid until 
some special legislature has been provided. There is talk, 
meantime, of 720 individual suits against the city. 

Just how greatly the teachers have suffered during the pres- 
ent unpleasantness will never be known. Most of them have 
not advertised the fact that they have troubles of their own. 
It is known, however, that teachers living at a distance from 
their schools have had to walk to save carfare; that cold 
lunches have gradually given way to no lunches at all; that 
many teachers have withdrawn from the Columbia university 
lectures in pedagogy, unable to meet the fee of ten dollars. 


Richmond also in the Dumps. 


Things over on Staten Island are still unsettled. A delega- 
gation of school principals from Richmond borough has called 
upon Mayor Van Wyck and requested his assistance in their 
effort to secure back pay. The mayorcould make no promises, 
but believed that matters would eventually be adjusted to the 
satisfaction of everybody. He expressed the opinion, however, 
that the Richmond system is padded, there being thirty or 
forty more teachers than are needed. 


Principals’ Ratings. 


The Zvening Post,in an article upon the principals’ power 
over their teachers, prints two anecdotes that are well worth 
reading. They carry their own moral: 


As it happened, two characteristic instances of inquiry as to 
why licenses of higher grade had been refused, occurred yester- 
day afternoon in the office of the city superintendent. A young 
woman, flushed, excited, and trembling, made the first. The 
patient Mr. Pitts, Dr. Maxwell's assistant, examined the register 
and informed the lady that her principal had reported adversely. 
Her agitation increased perceptibly, and with it were mingled 
some plain indications of anger. 

‘* Let me see what she wrote,” cried the young woman, raising 
her veil with nervous fingers. And sheread among other things. 
‘* Deficient in self-control.” 
ms Deficient in self-control, indeed!” she exclaimed. ‘The 
idea !” 

‘* Well,” remarked the impassive Mr. Pitts, ‘“‘ you will have to 
settle this with your principal.” 

‘*T will,” vehemently declared the young lady, her eyes spark- 
ling, her cheeks glowing, and her whole frame quivering with re- 
sentment ; ‘‘I most decidedly will.” 

‘‘She condemns herself,” observed the judicial Mr. Pitts as the 
girl rushed from the room. 

To the other inquirer, a smiling Jewish girl, Mr. Pitts said: 
‘* Your principal reported that you did not maintain discipline.” 

“Yes,” said the girl sweetly in the most equable of tones; 
“thank you very much ; I wanted to know, and now Ido.” And 
she left with as pleasant a countenance as if she had been pro- 
moted to be a principal herself. 

‘“‘Well, she at least had self-control,” remarked a listener. Mr. 
Pitts glanced back at the registerf. 

“Oh, yes, her principal marked her excellent, for self-control.” 


The Report of the December meeting of the New York 
Educational Council will be published next week. That 
number will also present the questions used in the exami- 
nations for principals’ certificates last year. 
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Chicago News Notes. 


The Chicago Principals’ Club. 

The newly organized Principals’ Club has already a mem- 
bership of 125. The membership fee will be ten dollars, the 
monthly dues two dollars.. A down-town headquarters will be 
established and it is intended to emphasize the social and fra- 
ternal features. The primary object, however, of the club will 
be to raise the professional standing of the school principal. 

Chicago at Paris. 

In spite of a meager appropriation Chicago will be well rep- 
resented in the Paris exposition. The exhibit is now nearing 
completion. The School Weekly, published in ‘Chicago, gives 
a comprehensive account of it. 

The exhibit in general will consist of one hundred volumes 
of the best manuscript work of pupils, illustrated and neatly 
bound in permanent book form. There will also be thirty 
portfolios. One of these will be devoted to the work ir sewing, 
one to cooking; several to the exhibits from the normal schools: 
one volume will be devoted to pepe | plans for the erection, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating of schoo) buildings; one vol- 
ume will be given over to scientific pedagogy and child-study, 
and several portfolios to drawings from the elementary and 
high schools. 

The exhibit of kindergarten work will contain some interest- 
ing features. There will be protographs of the children in 
the schools, in the parks and at home, showing their character- 
istic activities. 

One feature of the department of administration will be a 
photograph of the supply rooms, showing one team at the re- 
ceiving door, one at the delivery entrance, and the other wagons 
aligned in front of the building. i 

The original appropriation for this display was only $500. 
During vacation an additional $1,500 was given. For the en- 
ergetic preparation of the exhibits the highest credit is due to 
the general manager, E. Rk. Boyer, principal of the South 
Division high school. It is believed that Chicago will not 
suffer by comparison with any city of the country, notwith- 
standing the fact that New York will spend $10,000 and Boston 
$5,000. 

‘ Federation Meeting. 

The Chicago Federation met Saturday, December 16 in Ful- 
lerton hall, Art Institute. The finance committee reported 
that seventy teachers had expressed willingness to co-operate 
with them in securing a restoration of the salary schedule of 
1898. Committees of three have been appointed to wait on 
each member of the board of education. A vote of thanks was 
tendered to the principals who have taken the initiative in pe- 
titioning the board to consider first the claims of the grade 
teachers in granting increases of salary. 

Attention was called to misleading accounts in an Eastern 
educational paper of the claims of six teachers to elementary 
principals’ certificate. The fact was brought out that these 
teachers all held primary principals’ certificates and that their 
examinations had included the topics of psychology and peda- 
gogy. The matter of furnishing correct information was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The feature of the day was an address by Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Browne, on “ What the Art Institute has to Offer to Teach- 
ers.” Mr. Brown said in part that Chicago is a field for the 
working out of the greatest social problems and that the hope 
of Chicago ard of democracy is in the public schools. 


Work of the Teachers’ Federation. 

A report recently submitted to the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration by its committee on education makes a brief statement 
concerning the work proposed: for the association. The com- 
mittee has decided to constitute itself a bureau for collecting 
and distributing information on educational ana ee from the 
outside world into Chicago, and in the city itself between the 
different districts and between the different departments of the 
system. 

By securing the most prominent lecturers in the United 
States on education, by keeping on file in the office of the 
Federation the best educational periodicals, and by offering 
for inspection the latest and most helpful treatises of expert 
instructors in any branch, the committee hopes to bring within 
close reach of the teachers of Chicago the best thought and 
practice of successful educators elsewhere, and the results of 
investigations in the science of pedagogy in the universities 
and other higher institutions of learning. 

This will be an attempt to answer the need which every pro- 
ressive teacher feels, ot seeing one’s work in perspective, 
rom the more remote standpoint of the scientific investigator 

in pedagogy, who sees things in their general bearings—apart 
from the worry and distraction of the school-room. 

If an exchange of opinion and information between the 
workers in the different parts of the school system could be 
effected, great good would surely follow both to teacher and 
school. In order to make this interchange possible the com- 
mittee proposes to divide tie work according to subjects—his- 
tory, geography, literature, and the other branches of school 
work will be put under the supervision of one person, who, 
with the aid of members of the committee, will formulate 
working plans for using the information gained from period- 
icals and treatises, or that obtained from the actual workings 
of the Chicago schools. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—County Supt. Bright, of Cook county, has 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his active teaching life. 
He began work in a Wisconsin district school at $18 per month, 
building his own fire and sweeping out his school-house every 
morning. He had no intention of remaining in the pedagogical 
ranks, but now, after forty years of service, he would still bea 
teacher if he had to choose. 


MALDEN, MaAss.—A pleasant social feature of the winter 
was the reception given by the teachers of the Malden public 
schools to the school committee. The evening was made in- 
teresting by music from a quartet of the teachers, by readings, 
and by an illustrated talk on cathedral building, by the super- 
visor of drawing. The plan of the reception was to make the 
school board personally acquainted with the teaching force. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—Dr. Emory B. Lease has been elected 
instructor in Latin in Wesleyan university in place of Dr. Hay- 
ley whose sad death was recently recorded in THE SCHOOL 
JoURNAL. Dr. Lease is a Johns Hopkins graduate, has taught 
at Michigan university during the absence of Prof. J. C. Rolfe, 
and is the author of several important studies in classical phil- 


ology. 


Cu1IcAGO.—The Grand Army of Republic will make a Christ- 
mas present this year of a training school and home for soldiers’ 
orphans to be connected with the Soldiers’ home at Normal, 
Ill. Governor Tanner has headed the subscription list and the 
project is indorsed by the Grand Army officials. It is intended 
to care for and train 120 orphan children of men who fell in the 
war. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Owing to the efforts of several summer 
residents, Sound Beach is to have a creditable school-house. 
The present structure is old-fashioned and utterly inadequate. 
In all, $10,000 will have to be raised, most of which is already 
forthcoming. 


PITTSBURG.—The Western Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Edgewood, was destroyed by fire Dec. 14. 
The 500 pupils escaped without accident. It is said that the 
school will be rebuilt at once. 


The anniversary and reception meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science took place in Phila- 
delphia on Dec. 14. The discussion was upon “The 
Economic, Political,;and Social Movements of the Past 
Decade.” Among the prominent speakers were Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins, and Henry James Ford, formerly of 
the New York Suns, now a member of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Boston.—The pupils of The Paul Revere school have been 
presented with a photograph of the statue of Nathan Hale, 
erected by the New York Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 
The picture was the gift of Major Frank H. Briggs, president 
ef the Massachusetts society. 


Science and Industry preaches the doctrine of education by 
correspondence as conducted by the Colliery Engineer Com- 
pany, of Scranton, Pa. Three magazines dealing with as 
many trades have been combined into this attractive and ener- 
getic advocate. Both in spirit and form it commends itself to 
the serious-minded. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—This city is in the throes of a curfew agi- 
tation. It is claimed that something must be done to get the 
children out of the streets. All the good that is done by edu- 
cational and religious agencies is being undone by the lawless 
night rioting that prevails. Onthe question of passing an ordi- 
nance, the council was divided; and referred the matter to a 
special committee. 


WESTMINSTER, Mp.—The annual institute of the Carroll 
county school teachers opened on December 11. The public 
schools were closed for a week. The institute is under the di- 
rect supervision of Dewees L. Farrer, county school exam- 
iner. 


LovisviLLe, Ky.—The board of education has passed an 
order prohibiting the wearing of short skirts by the women 
teachers while they are on duty. Supt. Boone, of Cincinnati, 
declared that he shall not consider it part of his business to 
dictate to his teachers the length of skirts they may wear. He 
would much prefer to leave such matters to their own common 
sense and judgment. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Circulars have been sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to invite the high schools of the state to take 
part in an interscholastic oratorical contest, to be held at the 
university on May 18. Three gold medals are offered for ex- 
cellence in the preparation and may | of original orations. In 
addition the university announces a silver cup of the value of 
$125 to be competed for annually. 

SAN Francisco.—Alexander McAdie, United States fore- 
cast official and director of the state weather service, has de- 
clined a call which was virtually the offer of a professorship 


from Johns Hopkins university. He believes that California , 


offers a wider field for research in his chosen field than the 
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East. He is at present compiling a work on the climatology 
of this state. 


PRINCETON, N.J.—Dr. Henry Van Dyke will deliver a course 
of lectures on Browning, Wordsworth, and Tennyson durin 
the second semester at the university. He willsoon move wit 
his family to Princeton, where he will occupy the tormer home 
of Prof. W. M. Sloane, now of Columbia university. 


MIs HAWAUKA, IND —The board of education has decided to 
equip the new Laurel school building with baths, and plans are 
being formulated for similar additions to all the schools. Re- 
ports come from Elkhart and South Bend to the effect that 
this system will soon be established in those towns. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A teacher in the public schools of 
this city was recently displaced because she married. Holding 
that the board lacked power to dismiss her for this reason, she 
applied for a writ of mandate to compel her reinstatement, 
which was granted. The laws of Californiado not consider 
marriage an offence punishable by dismissal from the depart- 
ment. The verdict makes null the anti-marriage rule of the 
board so long in force. 


Only about one-half the persons of school age in Iowa are 
recorded as attending school. A movement is afoot to intro- 
duce a stringent compulsory education law. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The alleged unhealthful condition of 
two branch buildings to grammar school No. ro ‘has called 
forth a strong protest from the South Baltimore Business 
Men's Association. Both schools are said to be in an unsani- 
tary and even dangerous condition. A delegation from the 
association has visited the mayor of the city and asked him 
to use his influence in remedying the abuse. It is probable 
that something will be done. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association will be held on’ Dec. 26-29. The pro- 
gram is substantially complete. The annual message will be 
read by the president, A. G. Lane, of Chicago. It will be fol- 
lowed by greetings of welcome from Gov. Tanner, and State 
Supt. Bayliss. Among other speakers, William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools in New York, will deliver an address. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will have a full account of the doings 
and sayings of this convention. 


Sr 
Meetings to be Held in December. 


Dec. 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field. Pres., Albert G. Lane, Chicago; first vice-president- 
J. D. Shoop, Paris; sec’y, Joel M. Bowley, Carbondale; treas., 
Walter R. Hatfield, Pittsfield. 

Dec. 26-28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
Sec’y, Miss Helen Eacker, Minneapolis, Kan. 

Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, at St. Paul. 
Pres. J. D. Bond, St. Paul; sec’y, W. G. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Dec. 26-29.—Nebraska State Educational Association, at 
Lincoln. Sec’y, Charles Fordyce, University place. 

Dec. 26-27-28-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis. Pres., W. H. Glasscock, Bloomington; sec’y, J. 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn. Pres., Junius Jordan, Fayetteville, Ark.; sec’y, P. P. 
Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. Sec’y, Miss Lillian Caréy, Boulder. 

Dec. 27-29.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Bangor. Sec’y, 
Prin. R. E. Cole, Bath. 

Dec. 27-29.—North Dakota Educational Association, at 
Grand Forks. Pres., W. L. Stockwell. Grafton; sec’y, Geo. 
Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Water- 
town. 

Dec 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Jeffer- 
son City. Pres, Dr. R. H. Jesse, State university, Mo.; sec’y, 
Supt. O. H. Stigall, Chillicothe, 

Dec. 27-29.-- New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
School No. 1, Janey City. Sec’y, L. C. Wooley, Jersey City. 

Dec. 27-29.—Utah Teachers’ Association, at Ogden. 

Dec. 28-29.—New York State Science Teachers’ Association 
at Syracuse.—Sec’y, James E. Peabody. - 

Dec. 26-28.—Convention of New York State Commissioners 
and Superintendents, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 26-28.—Conference of New York State Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 26-78.—Conference of New York State Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse. Pres., D. C. Farr; sec’y, 
S. Dwight Arms. ~ 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee. 
Pres., W. fi. Elon,. W. Superior. 

- ony 27-30.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Louis- 
ville. 

Dec. 27:30.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Boise City. 
Dec. 27-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Lansing. 

Dec. 28-30.—New Mexico Educational Association at Santa 


e. R 
Dec. 26-28—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at 
Denver. Sec’y, F. J. Francis, Denver. 











Notes of New Books. 


The Standard Series of Readers, arranged by Prof. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, consists of five 
books, all of them containing suitable and interesting selections 
which are well arranged ne nicely illustrated. The books are 
well graded, well printed, and well bound. Prof. Brumbaugh’s 
special purpose in each number of the series may be best ex- 
plained by a brief extract from his own preface. First “a 
book of reading with appropriate illustrations, not a book of 
pictures with readings ;” Second, “largely concerned with 
building a vocabulary of words that can note the most familiar 
experiences of the child ;” Third, “purpose two-fold : to com- 
plete the fundamental processes of learning to read, and to in- 
troduce the child thru carefully graded typical lessons to the 
rich realm of literature ;” Fourth, “ reading for culture and for 
knowledge is the dominant characteristic of the exercises ;” 
Fifth, “essentially a book of literary models.” (Christopher 
Sower Company, Philadelphia.) 














>) the negro in comical situations. 





Henry B. Pant, 


Altho many times a millionaire, Henry B. Plant in the course 
of his long business career made even more friends than dollars. 
When he died, in 1899, every one of his fifteen thousand employees 
felt that he ha! losta personal friend. Mr. Plant early identified 
himself with transportation interest in the Southern States. As 
— of the Plant Investment Company and of the Southern 

xpress Company he did more for the development of Florida 
than any other one man. ’ 


From ‘* Ambitious Boys.” T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


A volume of pleasant reading is entitled My Lady Fri vol. Its 
author is Rosa N. Carey. A young lady, Eden Lyle, begins her ca- 
reer by visitIng her brother ; then goes to be governess of a Miss 
Redford who isalso called Miss Frivol ; and here the scene opens ; 
the book describes the pupil, a curious creature indeed ; if 
there really were such a young woman it might be well to have 
her biography written as is here attempted. Her other name is 
Bonnie. This describes her at certain times much better than 
the other. The story is not without very pleasing features. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


A novel entitled San Isidro, by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
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portrays various scenes with a skilful pen ; it gives touches of na- 
ture to nearly everyone, showing the feeling the author has 
for rivers, woods, and skies. The portrayal of people in an indi- 
rect way is one of the gifts of this writer and makes the volume 
a delightful onetoread. (Herbert S. Stone & Company.) 


There are few writers that are more skilful in depicting his- 
tory with the pen of a novelist than Mr.G. A. Henty. His vol- 
ume Won by the Sword isa tale of the Thirty Years War, the 
period in which Cardinal Richelieu came forward to assist in 
crushing Austria and in making France the dominating power 
in Europe. The success of the French was due to the consum- 
mate abilities of two generals, Condé and Turenne. There are 
numerous illustrations and plans of four battles. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


Joel Chandler Harris wields a delightful pen; the Chronicles 
of Minervy Ann have enough sweet humor to give immortality 
to the author had he written no more. The colored people who 
are the actors in the various incidents become so attractive 
that we wonder any one has been found desirous of deporting 
them to Africa. If they are really the kind portrayed in the 
book it is a pity we haven’t more of them. The illustrations 
are by A. B. Frost who is a master in the art of representing 
Altogether the volume is one 
that is well designed to make one’ feel exceedingly jolly and 
without any suspicion that it is wicked in so feeling. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Watchers, by A. E. W. Mason, is a novel that is full of 
surprising things, strange, uncommon and exciting ; and is so 
written that one cannot but think it is a veritable history ; the 
reader has to assure himself from time to time by saying, “ But 


9 this is only a novel.” This of course is evidence of skill in the 


writer, of creative power of no mean quality. (Frederick A. 


Stokes Company.) 


A very interesting account of the war of Italy with Austria 
in which the French aided the former, France and Italy has been 
written by Saint-Amand and translated by Miss E. G. Martin. 
This period was one of deep import to Italy ; the resuiting unity 
could not be foretold ; her cup of misery seemed full and she 
without a friend. France came to the rescue; the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino took place and the whole aspect was 
changed. This period.is portrayed with charm and vigor ; the 
whole situation is exhibited ; the part played by the French ; 


‘the disappointment of the Italians, and the resignation of 


Cavour. The volume is of great value to any one who wishes 
to understand the situation of affairs from 1859 to the grand 
unification that ensued. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Everybody will be glad that Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has re- 
sumed writing again. Who will forget Faith Gartney? Her 
new book Square Pegs has the same naturalness, the same 
charm; she deals with common things ; not so much as they 
might be as with them as they really are. Her imaginative 
talent is content like the sun to shine on lowly things ; unlike 
the sun she has a moral purpose—to beautify. We can always 
assert that her books will make the reader better if that condi- 
Se — (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, 

1.50. 


Very few of the writers of the present day are more popular 
than George A. Henty who invests historical events with the 
charm of the novel. Among his works The Brahmin’s Treasure 
has a high reputation for sustained interest, well chosen inci- 
dent and inventive force. It is laid in England a hundred 
years ago and gives a good insight into the manners and cus- 
toms prevailing at that time. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


It cannot be denied that a new feeling is taking possession of 
the human heart respecting animal life. Women have adorned 
their bonnets with the corpses of birds but we doubt whether it 
will be done again. There is a good reason for killing a bear, 
or slaughtering an ox, or catching a fish; but that birds should 
be sacrificed for a woman’s adornment is inexcusable. A book 
entitled Bob depicts the events of a mocking bird by that name, 
and Mr. Sidney Lanier, the author portrays his valor, intelli- 
gence, and affection in a way that would make a friend of the 
dullest observer. Along with it go sixteen colored illustrations 
of masterly art, made by Mr. Dagmore. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


The Young Puritans in Captivity, by Mary P. Wells Smith, is 
the third story of a series, the other volumes being “The Young 
Puritans of Old Hadley” and “The Young Puritans of King 
Philip’s War.” Altho it comprises a complete story in itself, it 
continues the narrative of the series. It tells of three children 
taken captive by the Indians, and gives many details of Indian 
customs. (Little, Brown & Company. Price, $1.25.) 


° 
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Two Pilgrims’ Progress from fair Florence to the eternal city 
of Rome on a tricycle, by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
gives a hint as to how one can make the most of the use of the cy- 
cle in gaining a knowledge of the world. These tourists use their 
eyes to advantage and have an unusual facility for expressing 
their ideas, both with the pen and pencil. The many excellent 
drawings were made by Joseph Pennell. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Scarcely a more attractive collection of verse could be imag- 
ined than a volume‘made up as the one beforeusis of select 
Poems of Keats and Shelley. It is difficult to tell which wrote 
the most charming poetry, tho their mental make-up and style 
were so different. The book contains portraits of the poets, 
besides other illustrations, headpieces, etc. It is bound in 
white cloth, with a gilt floral design, and boxed. (Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston.) 


If one wishes to enjoy the delicious quality of Hawthorne's 
style one can do no bettor than to begin with The House of the 
Seven Gables. We doubt if a prettier edition can be found than 
that lately published. With its colored illustrations illumi- 
inated title page, gilt top, and fine binding. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York and Boston.) 























From “‘ Tramping with Tramps.” Copyright, 1899, by The Century Co. 
BRAKEMAN ON FREIGHT TRAIN COLLECTING FARES. 


Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara, is a study of Indian 
life by Genevra Sisson Snedden. The stories contained in the 


volume were originally written to serve as reading material for . 


the children in the university school connected with the depart- 
ment of education at the Leland Stanford Junior university. 
They are actual stories of what happened to Indian children in 
California long ago. Docas’ life at the Indian village is de- 
scribed ; also his life at the mission. The book has a number 
of excellent illustrations. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston. 
Price, $0.35.) 


In Camping on the St. Lawrence, Everett T. Tomlinson has 
described life on one of the great rivers of our continent. He 
has not only made his readers share in the stirring experiences 
which are to be had on its waters, but also to feel something of 
the power of the wonderful history of those who first looked 
upon its scenes of beauty. The events recorded have largely 
been taken from actual occurrences. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


We never tire of reading of Revolutionary events, especially 
when they are'combined ina skilful way with romances, as in An 
Unknown Patriot, by Frank Samuel Child. Such personages are 
introduced as Aaron Burr, Gov. Tryon, Nathan Hale, Gen. Wash- 
ington and others, and the scene ranges from North Carolina 
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to New York. The book abcunds in striking incidents, founded 
on actual events. It is well illustrated. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


The feelings and experiences of Tommy Atkins (the British 
private soldier) were never expressed with more accuracy and 
vividness than by Rudyard Kipling in his Barrack Room Bal- 
lads, a new edition of which has just been issued. The humor 
of these poems is apparent enough on a first reading, but its 
raciness is fully felt only after a second or third reading. Es- 
pecially good are “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” “Oonts!” “Danny Deever,” 
“ Mandalay,” “The Sons of the Widow,” “Screw-Guns,” etc. An 
introduction to the volume was written by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
It has colored illustrations, gilt top, and is bound in fine cloth, 
with 4 beautiful cover design. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York and Boston.) 


No more skilful writer of historical stories for boys lives 
than Kirk Munroe, who has amused Young America from time 
with such tales as “ At War with Pontiac,” “Through Swamp + 
and Glade,” etc. His latest book is Midshipman Stwart, or The 
Last Cruise of the Essex, a tale of 1812. It is a story of battles 
and various sea adventures. Some real historical characters 
appear in the pages. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Lately the lovers of good stories have noted some fine work 
from authors who signed themselves as “‘E. and H. Heron.” 
These authors are really E. and Hesketh Prichard, mother and 
son. A Modern Mercenary is a late book from their hands. It 
is a romance the scene of which is laid in an imaginary small 
kingdom, whose political atmosphere is surcharged with the in- 
trigues of its more powerful neighbors. Plots and counterplots 
are woven about a very attractive love story, in which the 
hero’s sense of honor comes for a time into direct conflict with 
his chances of happiness. (Doubleday; & McClure Company, 
New York.) 


In his vivid story The Treasure Ship, Hezekiah. Butterworth 
pictures the dramatic events in the career of the poor boy who 
recovered the treasure from the. Spanish ship sunk in the 
Bahamas and was knighted by the king. The author sketches 
striking incidents of his subsequent carver as-a soldier, as a 
firm opponent of the witchcraft. delusion, and as governor of 
Massachusetts. Together With the tale of Phipps and the 
vivid sketches of seventeenth century life in Boston, the author 
has interwoven strange incidents of the hidden existence of the 
regicides Goffe and Whalley in Massachusetts, and also episodes 
of Andros’ dominion and the inter-charter period. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. Illustrated, 12mo.; cloth, $1.50.) 


The Family of the Sun; by Edward S. Holden, LL.D. One of 
Appleton’s Home Reading Books. This little book gives in a 
simple style the principal facts concerning the several members 
of the solar system. The author has been peculiarly felicitous 
in his method of impressing the enormous distances between the 
sun and the several planets, and their motions are clearly ex- 
plained. The revelations which come by the use of telescopes 


‘are developed in striking form, while the dependence of the 


whole upon the sun’s heat is made the central thought. The il- 
lustrations by reproductions of photographs taken with large 
telescopes; are suited to impress the youthful mind, while the 
comparison of these with older drawings shows the later pro- 
gress. Careful reading of this volume will give a clear concep- 
tion of -The Family of the Sun. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Price, $0.50.) 


A story that deals with mechanics like Dorsey, the Young In- 
ventor, by Edward §. Ellis, cannot but be of interest toa large 
number of bright boys. The hero of this tale is a wide-awake 
country boy, whose father’s occupation of brick-making incites 
his native ingenuity and starts him on a career of clever con- 
triving of labor-saving devices. The boy’s character is frank, 
generous, and manly, so that all his adventures—at home, in 
school, incity wandering, with other boys, with purloiners of his 
inventions, amid his father’s business mishaps, etc.,—keep the 
reader’s sympathies with the youthful hero from start to fin- 
ish. The book is prettily made, with graphic illustrations of 
critical scenes in the story, and attractively bound. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


{n Opportunities for Culture Jeannette M. Dougherty shows 
now men and women, even in remote places and with limited 
means, may be neglecting opportunities which lie at hand. The 
essay is practical and inspiring and ought: todo missionary 
work for many a discouraged soul. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York and Boston. 12mo., 37 pages, $0.35.) 


The admirers of Grace Le Baron’s stories have an especially 
pretty story from her pen in Told Under the Cherry Trees. This 
story is of a charming rural village which takes its name 
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from its abundance of cherry orchards, and gets its news from 
bulletins attached to a superannuated pump. The kindly vil- 
lagers care in turn for a little orphan boy, Willie Merten, who 
forms a sweet child-friendship with Miriam Burnham, the 
motherless daughter of a rich former resident who temporarily 
returns to the home of his youth. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
12mo., illustrated.) 


Our young friends are undoubtedly all curious to learn of the 
physical features, people, customs, etc., of our charming island 
colony Hawaii. This information is woven into G. Waldo 
Browne's story of Two American Boys in Hawaii, which has 
lately been published. The tale is beautifully written and has a 
number of fine half-tone illustrations. (Dana Estes & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

In The Boys and Girls of Brantham Evelyn Raymond has writ- 
ten very entertainingly for young people. It is a bright and 
interesting story of life at a military academy in which it has 
been decided to admit girls for co-education. The illustrations 
are by Ethelred B. Barry. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Historic Mansions and Highways Around Boston, is a new 
and revised edition of “Old Landmarks and Historic Fields of 
Middlesex,” by Samuel Adams Drake. As the author well says, 
“We, of this generation, can form little conception of the value 
which every visible token of our ancestors. however humble, will 
have for those who shall come after us.” It was this main 
thought that prompted the writing of this book. Scarcely a city 
in the country could be named around which there is so much 
historic interest as Boston. Of course a visit of these historic 
spots is desirable ; if that is not possible, the next best thing is 
to read this book. It has many elegant illustrations. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Dewey, Old Glory’s Defender is a poem of considerable merit 
by George Macdonald Major, issued in a small neatly-printed 
volume. It describes in skilfully constructed stanzas the ad- 
miral’s career and especially the battle of Manila bay. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely, New York.) 


Madam Mary of the Zoo, is a story by Lily F. Wesselhoeft of a 
venerable parrot, of uncertain age, told in such an interesting 
way that it will please grown people as well as the children. 
The remarks of this very wise bird, the doings of Ruth and 
Mabel and other little people, and of the bears, monkeys; and 
other animals help to give variety to the narrative. This will 
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surely be one of the most popular books of the year. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Wabeno, the Magician is a sequel to “Tommy-Anne and the 
Three Hearts,” and was written by Mabel Osgood Wright and 
illustrated by Joseph M. Gleeson. It is another of her nature 
stories, full of entertainment and instruction. We meet old 
friends again and are introduced to many new ones. Tommy- 
Anne has become Anne, and Tommy is a sturdy youngster, old 
enough to join the family expeditions. The book is particularly 
rich in illustration as there are numerous. full-page half-tone 
engravings, and pen-and-ink sketches are scattered thruout the 
text. The latter are largely of unfamiliar flowers, made fami- 
liar in the author’s delightful way. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) 


An interesting romance is entitled, A Man; His Mark; it is 
written by W. C. Morrow. The scene is placed on a shoulder of 
Mount Shasta ; here the hero watches the approach of a winter 
storm ; he sees a wagon in the canyon containing a man and a 
woman ; a tree crashes upon them ; the man is killed the woman 
rescued. This gives the writer the chance he needs ; he details 
all the matters, connected with the rescue and the acquaintance 
thus formed, with great power. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


Beck’s Fortune is a tale that will interest youthful readers. 
Beck is a girl who lives with her grandfather ; she wants to live 
like others around her, but he sees no value in proper clothes, 
in education and refinement, only in the accumulation of money. 
But Beck is an unusual character ; she means to advance ; the 
death of her grandfather gives her the means ; but to a family 
that befriend her she owes everything. It is a story of the de- 
velopment possible for a girl who determines to make some- 
thing of herself. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

‘‘ Seeing is believing.” You can see what Hood's Sarsaparilla 
has done for others, and must believe it will do the same for you. 
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Christmas gift of an 


household word. 


simply, sent free. 


Brattickoro, Vit. 





Mwenty"tive Years Ago 


Some one made hera 


Estey Organ 


Since then both she and the organ have grown old 
gracefully. Now her grandchildren delight to. play 
on the old organ, and the same sweetness and purity 
of tone, that distinguished it of old, marks it now. 
For fitty-three years the Estey family, three genera- 
tions of them, have been making Estey Organs, and 
have sold more than’ 300,000. The world’s best 
musicians have endorsed these instruments, and the 
name “Estey.” as applied to organs, has become a 


An illustrated catalogue that describes them 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2@ CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
267-269 Wabash Ave., Cuicaco. 


Tua Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
wéekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ: 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tur 
ScHoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, schoo) 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 
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Modern Empire Building. 

The most colossal process of empire 
building has been going on during the pres- 
ent century which throws that of Rome in 
its greatest glory into the shade. Rome 
took in little more than the countries bor- 
‘dering on the Mediterranean; empire build- 
ing now includes the whole world. This 
modern movement, says the New York 
Herald, is known under the terms of “ex- 
pansion” and “imperialism.” Among re- 
cent events that have contributed to this 
movement are the following: 


: The Best Food 
| for Infants 


Nature planned that infants | 
should have only milk for at | 
; least the first year of life. But 2 
thin milk, skimmed milk, will 
¢ notnourish. It’s the milk that 
is rich in cream, or fat, that 
* does the work. This. is be- 
cause fat is positively neces- 
sary for the growing body. 


| Scots Emulsion 


contains the best fat, in the 
: form of Cod-Liver Oil, for all 


delicate children. 
| They thrive greatly under its use. = 
Soon they weigh more, eat more, 
= play better and look better. It’s just = 
the right addition to their regular 
= food. The hypophosphites of lime 
and soda in it are necessary to the 
¢ growth and formation of bone and 3 

teeth. 


At all druggists; soc. and $r.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


ona 
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1. The South African war. and its effect 
on the three great empires of Africa— 
French, British, and German. 

2. The break up of China and the map- 
ping of ‘‘spheres” for new empire. 

3. The Philippine insurrection and its 
effect on the American possessions in the 
Pacific. 

4. The British Venezuela award, extend- 
ing the British empire in South America. 

. American authority in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the partition of Samoa. 

Roughly estimated, the British empire in 
Africa embraces 2,800,000 square miles, a 
region equal in extent to all that portion 
of the United States east of the Rockies. 
This includes the white man’s country of 
South Africa, with its high table lands, its 
diamonds and its gold; British Central 
Africa, or Rhodesia; British East Africa, 
stretching from the Indian ocean to Lake 
Victoria, and having within its borders 
Uganda, “the pear! of Africa,” discovered 
by Henry M. Stanley, and now fast devel- 
oping into a prosperous and modern com- 
munity, with merchant and war ships aid- 
ing its commerce on the lake and railroads 
connecting it with the ocean and the inter- 
ior. On the west coast is the Niger terri- 
tory, holding the mouth ot the great water- 
way of western Africa, the Gold Coast,and 
Sierra Leone. 

It is in East Africa, however, from the 
Cape up to the Mediterranean, that one 
sees the present imperial sway of the Brit- 
on, as well as the potential importance of 
this new empire. It extends practically in 
an unbroken sweep from the northernmost 
to the southernmost points of the contin- 
ent. Egypt continues to be nominally in- 
dependent, altho under the protection of 
the British flag, with British officials direct- 


‘ing Egyptian finances and british officers 


leading Egyptian armies. Essentially there 
fore Egypt is to be regarded as a British 
sphere of influence, and with Kitchener at 
hartum it will be only a short time before 
Egypt’s lost colonies in the Sudan will be 
brought back to her and to the British 
sphere of influence. The area of Egypt 
and the Sudan was not included in the 
2,300,000 square miles given as the British 
empire in Africa, and if these dependencies 
are added the total is brought up to almost 
3,000,000 square miles, equal to the area of 
the United States, not including Alaska. 

Considering the steady development of 
this new empire in Africaand the manifold 
benefits springing from it, it would seem to 
bea part of this general plan that the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State should be 
absorbed by the larger power. There is 
no doubt such absorption would be in the 
interests of development and progress. 

The French explorers and statesmen: 
seem to have chosen western Africa as 
their field of influence, as Britain has 
chosen eastern Africa. The total French 
possessions, free from the controversy and 
dispute with other powers, now reach the 
enormous total area of 3,000,000 square 
miles. Thisincludes the flourishing colony 
of Algeria, on the north, which, like Cape 
Colony at the other extremity of the con- 
tinent, is naturally adapted as a home for 
the white man. South of this is that vast 
sweep of country once known as the Desert 
of Sahara, and still referred to with deri- 
sion by Lord Salisbury as ‘‘very light soil.” 
Farther south is the French Congo, with 
the Congo river and its valley along the 
southern border. 

The German empire in Africa covers 
about 1,000,000 square miles, but, while this 
is smallin comparison with France’s and 
Great Britain’s,these powers have been long 
exploring and colonizing, while Germany 
came on the scene only sixteen years ago. 
In 1883 the German flag was raised for the 
first time in southwest Africa. German 
East Africa was added soon after. In 
west Africa Germany has also set her foot 
—in the Cameroons, not far from the Niger 
country, and at Togo Land, running from 
the Gulf of Guinea back to a rich interior. 
With Germany’s industrial awakening and 
her need for new markets this German em- 





pire in Africa is viewed at Berlin as a seat 
of future greatness. 

Other powers—Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
and Belgium—have their possessions in 
Africa, but they do not rise to the dignity 
of empires, altho Italy, but for the reverse 
by the Abyssinian mountaineers, would 
have vied with Germany in the extent of 
possessions, 3 

The same process has been going on in 
China. The British sphere, like that in 
Africa, centers about the great waterways 
and harbors. By a recent convention with 
China, the valley of the Yang-tse Kiang 
river, tapping the interior for a distance of 
2,000 miles, becomes Great Britain’s special 
sphere of influence. Along this mighty 
river are treaty ports and the great com- 
mercial cities of China. To,the south also 
Great Britain is again planted at Hong 
Kong, the entrepot of Southern China, 
and near the entrance of the West river, 
next in importance to the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
Great Britain is not only well planted stra- 
tegically, on the north with Wei-Hai-Wei 
and on the south with Hong Kong, but she 
has the arteries which command the great- 
er part of the interior of China. 

The Russian “sphere” centers in the 
north, in Manchuria, and reaches down to 
Port Arthur, where, thus far, the Russian 
rights are those of entry and exit. The 
needs of Russia are well known, and her 
moves in China are strictly following her 
needs. Until China offered an outlet Rus- 
sia was practically without a port on the 
Pacific open the year round, altho her vast 
possessions sought an outlet there. The 
most southerly Russian port on the Pacific, 
Vladivostock, is ice bound for six months 
of the year, so that,neither the warships nor 
the commerce of Russia could depend up- 
on this port. In this emergency Russia 
has been awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to secure a more southerly port from China. 

The German sphere in China grows out 
of the seizure of Kiao Chou in November, 
1898. In the ninety-nine year lease, which 
walang Germany was given the “hinter- 
land” as an adjunct to her naval station, 
and the whole province of Shantung was 
made a special field of activity—railways, 
mining, and agriculture—for German citi- 
zens— in short a German “sphere.” 

In the same way France secured the har- 
bor of Kwang-Chan-Wan, and concessions 
in the province of Yunnan, constituting the 
French ‘‘sphere,” alongside French Ton- 
kin. This much in the empire building in 
China is already accomplished, and it re- 
mains to be seen how soon these “spheres” 
broaden into substantial seats of empire. 

While the United States has kept aloof 
from this partition of spheres, it has taken 
measures to keep open the markets. 

The recent Venezuela award brought 
about two essential results: First—The 
delta of the Orinoco, with its strategic and 
commercial importance as commanding the 
interior, passes into the possession of Ven- 
ezuela. Second—The great sweep of coun- 
try south of the Orinoco delta, between the 
Essequibo river and.the advance claim of 
the British, passes, in the main, into the 
possession of Great Britain. In short, 
Great Britain gains the bulk of territory, 
and Venezuela gains a strategic position 
which is valueless to a weak nation. 





Our Church Music . . . 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 


New Fngland 
ONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We will send toanyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
Particulars that may be desired, 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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**The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.’’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, stares, 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 





No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Ski 


jisease, an 
every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 
mation. On its 
im virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
harmless 













. Accept 
no counter- 
feit of simi 
WE a \ name. 52 $ 

. . nguishe 

Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton ia 
patient): “ As you ladies use them, I recom- 
mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful o1 
all the Skin preparations.” Une bottle will + = 
six months using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all D i and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the i .8., Canadas and Berope 
Also found in N. City at R. H. Macy’s, 


Ds y 
Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy 


Goods ers. , 
&@” Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) _ 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. oe 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors, 




















5 At the End of Your Journey you will nnd 
k it a great convenience to go t over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


Z 
é 
z 
‘ 





Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. ¢ 
: Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
EGE RGEE ES RGKORS 
The Famous Continental Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 


“RATES REDUCED, 


This glance atthe empire building through- 
out the world indicates how the American 
process of expansion is a part of the world 
movement. A hundred years has brought 
marvelous growth to the area under Ameri- 
can control. In1789, when the constitution 
went into effect, the area of the United 
States was 827,844 square miles. In 1803 
the addition of the Louisiana and Oregon 
tracts increased this area by 1,171,931 
square miles. In 1819 the Florida pur- 
chase added 50,268 square miles. Then 
came the acquisition of Texas, 376,163 
square miles; the Mexican cession, 545,753 
square miles; the Gadsden purchase, 44,064 
square miles; the Alaska purchase, 531,000 
square miles; and last, within recent 
months, the extension to the West Indies 
and the Pacific islands. 

It is to be noted also that the American 
movementrefers not only to what is already 
accomplished, but also to what is yet to be 
done. Among those in authority the Phil- 
ippines stand not alone for themselves, but 
as stepping stones to that greater commerce 
beyond. The acquisition of Hawaii and 
the negotiations in the partition ot Samoa 


kin | keep this larger ultimate object constantly 
d| in view,so that the empire movement, once 


begun, is not to be stopped ‘until its full 
fruits are gathered. 


Interesting Notes. 


Lyddite Shells and their Effects. 


It is stated that Gen. Joubert’s protest 
against the use of lyddite shells by the 
British is not in accordance with interna- 
tional law, for that does not forbid the use 
of high explosives. The international con- 
vention in St. Petersburg in 1868 adopted 
the principle that the use of weapons which 
“uselessly aggravate the sutferings of 
wounded men or render their death inevit- 
able” is contrary to the laws of human- 
ity. 

‘Conmnideaily the nations represented 
there agreed to renounce the use by the 
army or navy “ of any projectile of a weight 
below 400 grains (a little less than a pound) 
which is either explosive or charged with 
fulminating or inflammable substances.” 
The magazine rifle, the machine gun, high 
explosives for artillery shells, mines and 
similar inventions for carrying on war are 
not legislated against, but solely the small 
explosive bullet, on the ground that the ob- 
ject of war is to disable the greatest num- 
ber possible, but not to render recovery 
from wounds impossible, or to increase 
their severity. 

What is lyddite? The high explosive 
thus called from the name of the small 
Kentish town and gunnery center where 
the experiments with it were made is 
nothing else than picric acid brought into 
a dense state by fusion. Picric acid is a 
bright yellow substance freely used in 

eaceful industries for dyeing purposes. 
tt is obtained by the action of nitric acid 
on phenol or carbolic acid. It burns vio- 
lently, and, owing to the tremendous blast 
produced by the explosion, the destructive 
effect of a bursting shell filled with it is 
some eleven times greater than that of a 
shell filled with powder. 

Common shells of forged steel filled with 
lyddite are used with six and nine ar.d two- 
tenths inch breech-loading guns and with 
howitzers also with fourto six inch quick- 
firing guns. All lyddite shells have per- 
cussion nose fuses, causing them to ex- 





Pears’ 


No other soap in the 
world is used so much; 
or so little of it goes so 
far. 


_ All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially gists. 








Mennen’s (the original). 
| bs pe 











BEST FOR THE 
BOWEL 


If you haven’t a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and’ be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The - 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20c, 0c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company Montreal 


Chicago, al, New York. 322a 
The Humboldt if god! he” only “one 
Library of Science frsciondlicherks 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well 
represented the imo of DARWIN, HUXLEY, 
SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders 
of thought. Catalovues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., N.Y. 











WANTED-— Live. Teachers, suecessia! 


at canvassing er agency work, te rep- 


resent eur publications. Salary and eem- 
mission, This is a rare chance fer live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 





“Tr may be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be true 








ge whata men say.” 





AMERICAN Pian. 


100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per “- 125 100MS, $4.00 per day 
, 







PUBLICA 


(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. i 
00 rooms, $t.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day . YS / 
i@5 rooms, + per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day en O Ts es OWN 


(100) with oath, $2.00 and upward. 
Steam Heat Included. 
L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 





Iris asolid cak 
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Ladies’ Furnishings. 
French Flannel Waists. 


Crepon Dressing Sacques, 
Japanese Silk Quilted Peignoirs. 
Imported Fleece-lined Underwear. 
Eiderdown Robes, Paris-made 
Tea Gowns. 


Silk Petticoats, 


Rroodwoay A 19H ot 


NEW YORK. 


Corsets. 





Beecham’s 


PILLS 


are the best and safest 


FAMILY MEDICINE 


for all 


BILIOUS AND 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
10 cts. and 25 cts.—Druggists. 

FRENCH, GERMAS 


[-ANGUAGES em 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 










the pres- : ence of the 
teacher. MASTERED = for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fos 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING Ot 
IN 10 WEEKS 

pt 
SCHOOL BELLS "see 


Boston, Mass. 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


Second-hand furniture and Supplies bought 
and Sold. Everything for schools (except 
books) always in stock. Send for catalogue 
and lists of second-hand goods. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





UNIVERSITY 














READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. — 





plode when they strike. The death-dealing 
effects of the projectile are due more to 
air-concussion than to the wounding effects 
of the flying fragments. In other words, 
in the case of a pants shell bursting in a 
group of men, the greater number will be 
killed, not by pieces of the shell, but by 
the blow of the suddenly compressed air. 


New Process of Hardening Steel. 


Thomas A. Edison, Jr., who inherits 
much of the genius of his father, claims he 
has invented a process of treating iron and 
steel by which their tensile strength and 
elasticity are increased to a degree 
which surpasses the Harvey and _ the 
Krupp methods. The treatment differs 
from the mode now in vogue in that the 
whole body of the iron and steel is pene- 
trated regardless of its thickness. In this 
way the metal becomes densely solidified. 
Mr. Edison says that he will not confine 
his attention to armor plate, but will treat 
all kinds of steel for commercial purposes. 


The Present Prevalence of La Grippe. 


“The following suggestions will be of 
value at this season. The pains of acute 
influenza are something indescribable, es- 
pecially when associated with high tem- 
perature. Clinical reports verify the value 
of Antikamnia in controlling the neuralgic 
and muscular pains, as well as the fever. In 
fact Antikamnia may now be called the szne 
gua non in the treatment of this disease and 
its troublesome seguelae. 

“Tablets mark the most approved form 
of medication, especially as they insure ac- 
curacy of dosage and protection against 
substitution. To secure celerity of effect, 
always instruct that tablets be crushed be- 
fore taking. All Antikamnia Tablets bear 
the monogram AK.” 


A Brave Coward. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company announces the publication of a 
thrilling story of campaigning in the 


Philippines, entitled ‘“‘A Brave Coward.” 


The famous battle of Malate, the charge 
at La Loma, a love romance, the career of 
the Tenth Pennsylvania at Manila and in 
Luzon, the conquering of cowardice bya 
young Pennsylvanian, are all interwoven 
into one of the most delightful short 
stories of the hour yet issued. In com- 
mon with the First Nebraska, the Thir- 
teenth Minnesota, the Utah and Oregon 
men and the Twentieth Kansas, the Tenth 
Pennsylvania made history in the war 
against Aguinaldo. The tale is superbly 
illustrated with half-tenes printed in con- 
venient form, and will be forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 6 cents in 
postage by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Improve the Complexion. 


Over half a century is a long time for a 
preparation to be on the market, and the 
fact that it has held its own for that time 
is sufficient praise. This is the case with 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream or 
Magical Beautifier, which is used by thou- 
sands of ladies for paring and beautify- 
ing the skin. It is sold by the fanc te 8 
dealers or may be obtained of Ferd T. 
Hopkins, proprietor, 37 Great Jonesstreet, 
New York city. 


Mama Eats a Cascaret, 

Baby gets the- benefit. ge mothers make 
their milk mildly Py om with Cascarets, the 
-~ eats laxative for babies. All druggists, 1\\c. 

c. 50c. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MIL.ions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCEss. 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALtays all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


| bettie, 


It SOOTHES | hoo) 











Food doesn’t di- 


Sick headache. 
gest well, appetite poor, bowels con- 


stipated, tongue coated. It’s your 
liver! Ayer’s Pills are liver pills, 
easy and safe. They cure dyspep- 
sia, biliousness. 25c. All Druggists. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cOoOoD _ _- 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 





MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c.—Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums, 


@x 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30 00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 





P.O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
FRENCH |B00ks for 





Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAIS R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Comptete catalogue on application. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 





ks was ever before issued. It — the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, itations 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers, Supplement- 

ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. . 





100 pages. It is free to all interested. Write as 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book on a New Plan. (ust published.) 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling by ELizaBETH H. SPALDING, 
Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and FRANK R. Moorg, for- 
merly Principal Grammar School, No. 34, Brooklyn. 


Part One, pp., 120, mailing price, $0.20. 


This text-book introduces letter-writing, story-telling.and composition, together with simple 
rules for capitalization and punctuation. ‘ 
On the page — each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of 


the language wor ad ; 
The history and growth of words are emphasized ; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 


and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 





Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. ‘ Correspondence Invited- 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., * #432 ,'98,57RF=" 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


(Five Books.) 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D. Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 





TH ESE books teach to read and not merely to call words. They rest upon the 

foundation of interest to the pupil. They are not hampered by mechanical fads 
but teach the pupil to read as he must alwaysread. No more popular books for school 
work have ever-been issued. 


« a) 


Brooks’s Famous [lathematics. 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS. 
BROOKS’S GEOMETRIES 














No teacher who has used these books is willing to give them up. 


The Standard Vertical Writing. 
(Six Books.) 


The simplest, most beautiful and teachable system of vertical writing. A true 
current handwriting and not penned print. 





Beitzel’s Primary Word Builder. 
Beitzel’s Advanced Word Builder. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
]. P. Welsh’s English Grammars. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at Scents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful g and can 

be supplied to a class for a verysmallsum. Nine numbers are now ready—all for the second and 
third grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. i 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
EE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 


‘READERS will confer a favor 6 mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 

















THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 





Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 

Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36in. 10c. 

— and Puritan Wars. .5 Stencils, 
Co 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 


Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 


Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
Fae) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send ro cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete ist. 


FE: L. Kellogg &Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - 971,711,997 79 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Ciry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, superintendents. and in- 

Colleae pnt acon in a schools and 

colleges. Open to sexes. 

9 Fellowships and_ scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


INTERSTATE 
TE&CHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, Margaret M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 825 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
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61 B. 9th Street, New York. 
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